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Founded  in  1946  by  Leonard  Read,  the  Foundation 
for  Economic  Education  (FEE)  is  committed  to 
enriching  people's  understanding  of  the  economic 
and  ethical  advantages  of  free  markets,  private  pro{>erty, 
and  strictly  limited  government. 

FEE  seeks  to  improve  the  world  not  by  taking  sides  in 
current  policy  debates  but,  rather,  by  educating  people 
about  the  workings  of  free,  private-propertv  markets.  To 
this  end,  we  are  committed  to  speaking  and  exiting 
clearly  and  with  energy,  but  never  with  rancor. 

Like  clockwork,  liberty's  opponents  de\ise  one  false 
justification  after  another  for  interfering  with  the  Hves 
and  properties  of  peaceful  people.  FEE  tirelessly  offers 
logical  and  historically  compelling  arguments  against 
such  falsehoods. 

If  FEE  succeeds,  the  burden  of  proof  which  todav  is 
borne  by  those  who  oppose  government  intervention 
will  shift  to  those  who  endorse  p>olitical  solutions  to  real 
(and  imagined)  social  ills.  Interventionists  of  all  stripes 
will  have  a  more  difficult  time  peddling  their  schemes. 

fee's  focus  on  education  and  what  we  call  "the 
freedom  philosophy"  was  explained  cogently  many  years 
ago  by  Leonard  Read: 

We  do  not  tell  anyone  how  to  run  his  life;  instead 
we  try  to  explain  how  the  open  market  process 
makes  for  harmonv  and  peace.  We  do  not  look  to 
the  political  process  beyond  the  bare  minimum  of 
protecting  life  and  prof>ertv;  instead  we  emphasize 
the  harmful  consequences  of  legal  plunder.  We  take 
no  stand  on  sp)eciric  legislation;  instead  we  set  forth 
the  broad  principles  that  should  underlie  all  law. 

— Donald  j.  Boudreaux,  President 
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of  ideas  in  the  fields  of  economics,  history,  and  moral  philosophy. 
FEE  also  publishes  books,  conduas  seminars,  and  sponsors  a 
network  of  discussion  clubs  to  improve  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  a  free  and  prosperous  society. 

FEE  is  a  nonprofit  SOl(cXS)  tax-exempt  organization.  It  is 
supported  only  by  the  contributions  of  more  than  10,000 
individuals,  businesses,  and  private  foundations. 
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Preface 


The  three  essays  collected  here  originally  appeared  in  dis- 
parate journals  and  are  reprinted  with  changes.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Foundation  for  Economic  Education  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  them  as  a  set.  The  first  two  papers  explore  the  moral 
consequences  of  government  policy.  Those  consequences  are 
both  personal,  as  the  rules  within  which  one  lives  affects  the 
meaning  of  one's  life,  and  political,  as  the  character  of  a  people 
affects  the  determination  of  policy,  partly  by  affecting  the  extent 
to  which  justifications  for  policy  become  vaHd.  The  first  two 
papers  suggest  that  morals  in  society  work  with  government 
policy  as  an  interdependent  system,  a  system  which  might  begin 
steering  itself  toward  results  no  one  originally  wanted.  The  third 
paper  explores  beliefs  within  government  agencies.  It  too  sug- 
gests that  communities  work  by  cultural  systems  and  the  yearn- 
ing to  find  meaning  in  Hfe.The  papers  suggest  that  liberty  is  the 
legal  framework  that  best  suits  the  meaning-seeking  animal. 

— Daniel  B.  Klein 

Santa  Clara,  California 

1998 


Go  Ahead  and  Let  Him  Try: 

A  Plea  for  Egonomic 

Laissez-Faire 


At  a  sandwich  shop  I  used  to  frequent  in  ClifFside  Park, 
New  Jersey,  there  was  a  video  game — Galaga,  I  believe — with  a 
sign  on  it  saying,  "Must  be  16  years  old  to  play."  Evidently  some- 
one felt  that  video  playing  by  "youngsters"  was  "getting  out  of 
hand."  In  truth,  playing  Galaga  can,  in  the  case  of  the  skillful, 
consume  a  lot  of  time,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  unskillful,  a  lot  of 
time  and  money.  It  won't  expand  the  mind,  and  the  skills  devel- 
oped are  unlikely  to  be  of  lasting  service,  except  in  playing  video 
games.  In  favor,  however,  is  the  sheer  joy  of  it — what  else  is  life 
for? 

Suppose  we  call  in  a  cost-benefit  analyst  who  follows  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Schelling.  The  analyst  says:  There  are  two 
utility  functions  to  account  for,  the  ephemeral  utility  function 
that  enjoys  the  video  game,  and  the  enduring  utility  function  that 
gets  very  Uttle  from  the  activity  yet  bears  a  cost  in  the  form  of 
forgone  constructive  activity.  She  reaches  into  her  scientist  cap 
and  pulls  out  weights  for  each  of  the  two  utility  functions, 
accounts  for  the  corresponding  costs  and  benefits,  and  comes  up 
with  a  poHcy  recommendation  of  whether  to  permit  the  activity. 
I  submit  that  such  a  procedure  overlooks  something  important. 

For  several  weeks  a  certain  high  school  freshman  has  been 
sharpening  his  Galaga  game.  He  has  learned  not  to  neutralize  all 
the  aHen-bugs  so  one  may  capture  his  fighter,  which  if  then  res- 
cued delivers  double-barreled  firepower.  No  longer  is  his  fighter 
destroyed  by  flies  hovering  treacherously  at  the  foot  of  the 
screen.  The  boy  has  mastered  the  wiggles  of  the  scorpion-trio 


Reprinted  with  corrections  and  minor  changes  from  Inquiry: An  Interdiscipli- 
nary Journal  of  Philosophy,  vol.  35, 1, 1992,  pp.  3-20,  by  permission  of  Scandina- 
vian University  Press,  Oslo,  Norway. 
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and  regularly  picks  up  the  point-blank  bonus  on  them.  The  pat- 
tern of  the  first  Challenging  Stage  is  so  famiHar  that  he  often 
poHshes  off  all  40  bugs  even  with  single  firepower.  This  week  he 
achieved  a  new  personal  best  and  now  claims  second  position  on 
the  machine's  record  of  scores.  To  the  boy  the  game  is  a  mean- 
ingful challenge  and  a  basis  for  fi-iendship  among  his  peers. 

Ignorant  of  the  new  ordinance  he  bikes  down  to  the  sandwich 
shop  and  discovers  the  sign  on  the  machine.  He  asks  the  sandwich 
maker  "Why?"  and  learns  of  the  new  law.  Is  this  not  a  blow  to  his 
self-respect,  an  assault  that  can  have  lasting  effect?  The  local 
authorities  have  told  him,  "trying  to  advance  to  the  seventh  pha- 
lanx of  bugs  is  not  the  proper  way  to  spend  your  time.  You've 
behaved  foolishly  these  past  weeks,  possibly  reflecting  a  ftindamen- 
tal  personal  defect.  It's  time  to  shape  up."  The  boy  is  demeaned — 
his  notion  of  self-determination  damaged — by  the  peremptory 
ability  of  the  prohibitionists  to  strip  meaning  fix)m  his  life. 

He  tries  to  forget  the  insult  and  decides  to  play  anyway, 
thinking,  "What  are  they  gonna  do,  throw  me  in  jail?"  But  the 
sandwich  maker  says,"You  gotta  be  16  to  play. We  can  get  a  sum- 
mons." Looking  his  age  and  having  given  it  away  by  his  earlier 
behavior,  he  decides  nervously  to  finish  just  this  one  game.  He 
doesn't  even  make  it  to  the  fifth  phalan.x.The  machine  is  taken 
over  by  an  older  and  much  inferior  player,  and  the  boy  looks  on 
for  a  while.  He  has  stopped  playing  Galaga.  Being  of  tender  years 
the  boy  lacks  the  confidence  and  worldliness  to  feel  only  con- 
tempt for  his  prohibitionists.  The  incident  leaves  him  less  sure 
about  his  instincts  in  spending  his  time  and  more  apprehensive 
about  his  pleasures  and  challenges. 


The  literature  on  multiple  selves — sometimes  called  "ego- 
nomics" — challenges  one  of  the  most  basic  precepts  of  econom- 
ics: that  the  individual  knows  best  in  matters  that  concern  her 
alone.  If  individual  behavior  consists  of  impulses  that  sometimes 
conflict,  maybe  the  one  that  holds  sway  at  a  particular  moment 


will  do  something  regrettable.  Even  Robinson  Crusoe  generates 
externalities,  as  when  he  gorges  himself  with  clams  and  fried 
coconut.  Afterward  one  Robinson  curses  the  now  vanished  glut- 
ton that  left  him  with  a  bellyache,  just  as  Pigou's  laundry  curses 
the  factory.^  The  externahty  is  internal.  The  presence  of  an 
externality  brings  to  mind  a  second  economic  precept — that 
externahties  may  call  for  restriction — undercutting  the  precept 
of  individual  sovereignty.  The  incHnation  to  use  government 
measures  to  guard  against  internal  externahties  I  (and  Paul 
Heyne^)  call  parentalism. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  multiple  selves  Hterature  turns 
up  litde  of  a  parentalist  flavor.^  Perhaps  a  high  respect  for  letting 
the  individual  play  out  her  drama  of  self-control  on  her  own 
accompanies  a  fascination  with  how  people  grapple  with  the 
problem.  Thomas  Schelling  gives  off  a  very  faint  (and  very 
humane)  parentalist  glow  when  he  writes  about  the  "intimate 


1.  A.C.  Pigou,  The  Economics  of  Welfare  (London:  Macmillan,  1960),  p.  184. 

2.  "Most  people  would  say  paternalistic.  But  parentalisticis  a  more  accurate  and 
less  sexist  term."  Paul  Heyne,  The  Economic  Way  of  Thinking,  eighth  edition 
(Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  1997),  p.  370. 

3.  In  their  survey  on  intertemporal  choice  George  Loewenstein  and  Richard 
Thaler  say, "How  can  it  be  rational  for  a  consumer  to  choose  a  refrigerator  that 
costs  $50  less  than  another  equivalent  model  but  consumes  $50  more  in  elec- 
tricity every  year?  While  such  cases  do  not  establish  a  need  for  government 
intervention,  the  presumption  that  consumers  choose  best  for  themselves  is 
rather  weakened";  "Anomalies:  Intertemporal  Choice,"  Journal  of  Economic  Per- 
spectives 3  (1989).  Thomas  A.  Barthold  and  Harold  M.  Hochman  discuss 
parentalist  policies  in  relation  to  their  model  of  addiction;  "Addiction  as 
Extreme-Seeking,"  Economic  Inquiry  26  (1988),  pp.  102-05.  See  also  Robert  J. 
Michaels,  "Addiction,  Compulsion,  and  the  Technology  of  Consumption,"  Eco- 
nomic Inquiry  26  (1988),  pp.  85-86,  and  Tyler  Cowen,  "Self-Constraint  versus 
Self-Liberation,"  Ethics  101  (January  1991):  360-73.  In  a  brief  discussion  Jon 
Elster  rejects  parentahsm,  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens:  Studies  in  Rationality  and  Irra- 
tionality (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984),  pp.  84-85.  For  dis- 
cussions of  the  justifications  of  paternalism  see  John  Kleinig,  Paternalism 
(Totowa,  N.J.:  Rowman  &  Allanheld,  1984)  and  the  collection  edited  by  Rolf 
Sartorius,  Paternalism  (MinneapoHs:  University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1983). 


contest  for  self-command"^  Schelling  was  more  outspoken 
when  he  appeared  on  "The  Today  Show"  in  1985  to  comment 
on  the  federal  excise  tax  on  cigarettes.  He  advocated  doubhng 
the  tax  on  a  pack  of  cigarettes  from  16  cents  to  32  cents,  because 
it  would  help  people  not  to  smoke.  Schelling  takes  similar 
parentalist  stances  in  an  interview  published  in  Health  Affairs 
(1990).^ 

But  regardless  of  what  egonomists  say  about  parentalism,  the 
parentalist  potentialities  of  egonomics  are  logically  clear  and 
routinely  heard  in  poHcy  commentary.  The  notion  of  rash  and 
regrettable  behavior  helps  to  justify  many  laws  in  the  United 
States.  In  most  states  one  can  suffer  interrogation  and  a  fine  for 
motorcycling  without  wearing  a  helmet.  Similar  penalties  are 
prescribed  for  unbuckled  seat  belts.  Safety'  zealotry  sunds  behind 
many  of  the  "consumer  protection"  laws  (in  a  recent  effort  to 
ban  drain  cleaners  a  lawyer  said/*Using  Lewis  Red  Devil  Lye  is 
akin  to  playing  Russian  roulette"). 

Indulgences  in  nefarious  and  supposedly  self-destructive 
activities  are  guarded  against.  States  have  limited  gambling  to 
keep  the  poor  from  falling  into  bad  habits.  To  help  people  pre- 
serve their  self-respect  and  the  family  circle  we  have  proscrip- 
tions on  sexual  graphics,  commerce  in  sex,  and  certain  bedroom 
practices.  For  those  in  a  self-jeopardizing  mental  state,  mental 
health  experts  help  them,  willy-nilly,  through  tough  times.  Laws 
help  prevent  the  abuse  of  a  wide  variety'  of  substances,  from 
heroin  to  antibiotics.  Laws  also  limit  the  advertising  of  liquor 
and  tobacco. 


4.  See  Thomas  C  Schelling.  "Egonomics.  or  the  Art  of  Selt-Managemeni." 
American  Eamomic  RctHeiv  68  (1978).  pp.  2*^^94;  "The  Intinute  Contest  for 
Self-Command.'  and  "Ethics.  Law  and  the  Exeaise  of  Self-Comnund."  both 
in  his  Choice  iUni  C^^nsvqucncf  (Cambridge:  Har\-ard  UniN*ersit\'  Press,  1984).  In 
the  last,  for  example,  one  gets  the  feeling  that  Schelling  might  favor  a  manda- 
tory delay  procedure  for  getting  a  tattoo,  which  he  describes  as  a  "pernunent 
mutilation"  (p.  105).  On  the  other  hand,  m  the  essa\*s  on  organized  crime 
(chaps.  7  and  8),  Schellings  words  ha\-e  a  certain  libertarian  resonance. 

5.  "Perspectives  of  an  Errant  Economist:  A  Comrrsation  with  Tom 
Schelling,"  interviewed  by  John  K.  Iglehart. 


Many  laws  supplement  the  wills  of  young  people:  there  is 
physical  education  in  school,  in  case  they  neglect  to  exercise; 
there  is  school,  in  case  they  neglect  to  think.  Child  labor  laws 
help  young  people  escape  wage  slavery,  and  ordinances  like 
those  of  ClifTside  Park  aid  them  in  managing  their  time  wisely 
As  they  reach  adulthood  and  begin  to  earn  their  keep,  Social 
Security  helps  them  overcome  the  impulse  of  racing  through 
their  earnings  and  arriving  at  a  state  of  insolvency^  Other  laws 
protect  them  from  buying  on  impulse,  from  hiring  unqualified 
plumbers  or  therapists,  from  marrying  someone  who  is  already 
married,  from  murdering  themselves.  These  restrictions  are  not 
justified  solely  on  parentalist  grounds.^  But  inasmuch  as  they 
are,  the  parentalist  offers  the  restriction  as  a  service  to  the  erst- 
while partaker. 

Schelling  s  program  of  self-control  is  primarily  tactical,  the 
message  being  that  "some  intriguing  parts  of  strategic  self-man- 
agement are  like  coping  with  one's  own  behavior  as  though  it 
were  another  s.'*"  Well,  Schelling  s  program  is  a  nice  aid,  but  if  it 
turns  out  to  be  insufficient  in  subduing  the  Mister  Hydes  that 
lurk,  perhaps  the  government  can  lend  a  hand.  After  all,  subdu- 
ing bad  guys  is  what  the  government  is  all  about. 

Schelling  says  that  he  is  not  talking  about  "the  development 
of  inner  strength,  character,  or  moral  fiber."*^  It  is  to  Schelling's 
credit  that  he  can  treat  the  matter  of  self-control  so  searchingly 
while  avoiding  "anything  mysterious  or  philosophically  pro- 


6.  Laurence  J.  Kotlikoff  presents  paternalism  as  a  leading  argument  for  Social 
Security,  saying,  "(Hor  all  such  myopic,  misinformed,  miscalculating,  and  lazy 
households,  government-forced  saving  and  insurance  purchase  through  Social 
Security  . . .  may  be  highly  beneficial."  In  his  conclusion  he  says, "empirical  evi- 
dence . . .  suggest  a  basis  for  paternalistic  concern  about  inadequate  savings  and 
insurance";  "Justifying  Public  Provision  of  Social  Security,"  Journal  of  Policy 
Analysis  and  Mana^ietncnt  6  (1987),  p.  689. 

7.  Several  of  the  restrictions  described  are  defended  with  the  charge-of-the- 
state  argument:  people  must  be  restrained  because  the  cost  of  catastrophe  falls 
on  the  community  chest.  Being  bound  collectively  by  the  long  fingers  of  the 
welfare  state,  we  must  bind  ourselves  individuaUy  with  seat  belts. 

8.  Schelling, "Intimate  Contest,"  p.  63. 

9.  "Intimate  Contest,"  p.  69. 


found."  But  "the  development  of  inner  strength"  (which  in  truth 
Schelling  is  getting  at)  may  be  a  point  worthy  of  concern. 

The  undying  nature  of  the  egonomic  challenge  leaps  from 
Schelling's  prose.  Nevertheless  there  prevails  a  tendency,  even 
among  Schelling  readers,  to  think  of  conflicting  selves  as  special 
cases.  Some  people  concede  that  unsmoked  cigarettes  swirUng 
down  the  toilet  and  Christmas  Club  savings  accounts  are  strik- 
ing cases,  but  feel  that  the  idea  doesn't  extend  too  much  further. 
How  far  the  idea  extends  matters  when  thinking  about  parental- 
ism.  If  regrettable  behavior  arises  in  isolated  and  identifiable 
ways,  more  or  less  uniformly  across  individuals,  then  a  helping 
hand  from  the  government  may  be  just  the  thing.  If  regrettable 
impulses  are  pervasive  and  personal,  and  the  ability  to  deal  with 
them  is  an  art  that  applies  beyond  specifics,  an  art  that  is  learned 
and  strengthened  through  exercise  and  a  sense  of  autonomy, 
then  the  parentalist  hand  needs  to  show  its  own  restraint. 


In  a  social  milieu  where  many  relationships  intertwine,  out 
of  common  purpose  or  propinquant  convenience,  there  often 
develop  vague  notions  of  propriety  that  express  themselves  in 
shoulds  and  shouldn  'ts,  supposed  to 's,  Good  and  Bad.  Drugs  are  Bad, 
work  is  Good.  Too  often  the  consensus  accords,  for  focal  point 
reasons,  with  whatever  is  passed  down  from  official  opinion 
headquarters. 

But  even  the  defender  of  the  official  theory  of  Good  and 
Bad  is  left  with  a  world  of  unprejudged  options  to  steer  through, 
trying  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  in  a  very  particular 
world  only  he,  and  sometimes  a  spouse,  knows. The  day  is  a  con- 
stant motion  through  rapids,  around  bends,  always  surprises 
around  the  corner.  To  hang  on  we  fall  back  on  our  impulses.  But 
our  impulses  do  not  always  steer  us  through,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  later  us.  To  discriminate  unfailingly 
between  our  impulses  on  the  spot,  for  a  remote  voice,  larger  than 
the  waves  and  bends,  to  guide  us  always,  is  the  dream  we  all 


dream  of.  But,  on  the  spot,  is  this  dream  a  guiding  angel,  or  just 
another  impulse,  albeit  a  better  one? 

In  bed,  Sunday  morning,  cares  for  the  day  come  to  mind.  Let's 
get  things  done!  Searching  for  resolve  I  head  for  the  grapefruit 
juice,  but  on  the  way  shp  on  a  grease  spot:  the  morning  paper,  a 
cafeteria  of  easy  amusement.  Two  hours  later  I  try  to  recall  the  first 
care  on  the  list.  Some  people  spend  hours  every  day  following  the 
press.  A  simple  pleasure,  we  might  say — some  deem  it  productive 
for  the  valuable  knowledge  it  bestows.  Could  be,  but  for  some  I'd 
call  it  addiction.  The  spouses,  children,  and  pets  tend  toward  this 
view.  Books  are  surely  a  Good  thing — isn't  reading  the  first  pur- 
pose of  primary  school?  Still  there  is  excess,  "the  bibliobibuli  . . . 
who  are  constantly  drunk  on  books,  as  other  men  are  drunk  on 
whiskey. . .  .They  wander  through  this  most  diverting  and  stimu- 
bting  of  worlds  in  a  haze,  seeing  nothing  and  hearing  nothing."  ^"^ 

If  the  country's  leading  addictions  call  for  an  official  cam- 
paign, I  propose  the  following  slogan:  Just  Say  No  to  Sports. 
We've  got  17  weeks  of  football,  college  and  pro,  plus  the  bowl 
games,  about  30  weeks  of  basketball,  and  about  the  same  for 
baseball. There  is  professional  hockey,  soccer,  golf,  bowling,  box- 
ing, track  and  field,  autoracing,  and  gymnastics.  The  irresolute 
can  get  on  a  wheel  a  year  in  circumference  and  never  get  off. 
The  wives  tend  toward  this  view.  But,  hey,  what  about  the  thrill 
of  the  kickoff  return,  the  sublime  beauty  of  the  opposite  field 
base  hit,  the  complete  catharsis  of  one  fighter  driving  another  to 
the  mat?  Sports  are  a  leading  source  of  beauty  and  drama.  For 
most  American  males  the  role  of  sports  as  social  glue  is  probably 
second  to  none,  and  the  sheer  joy  of  it  is  probably  second  to  one, 
or  two.  So  lay  off.  Still,  I  know  more  than  one  person  who  won- 
ders why  he  bothers  to  look  at  the  lifeless  denouement  of  nine- 
to-nothing  ball  games  and  messages  from  the  sponsors. 

Like  sports,  minus  the  grace  and  nobihty,  is  politics.  Around 
campaign  time  many  people  become  fanatical  for  political  news, 


10.  H.L.  Mencken,  Minority  Report:  H.L.  Mencken's  Notebooks  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1956),  p.  59. 


including  people  who  ought  to  know  better.  I  am  often  amazed 
to  learn  of  apparently  sensible  people  solemnly  taking  in  the 
soothing  platitudes  of  politicians,  whether  Republocrat  or 
Demopublican.  In  this  case,  however,  people  do  not  display 
much  regret,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  outward  legiti- 
macy of  the  addiction. 

Even  supposed  to's  can  be  bad  impulses.  Paying  the  bills  is 
Good.  But  we  can  fritter  away  important  blocks  of  time  by  lis- 
tening too  closely  to  "Take  care  of  paperwork"  impulses.  We've 
got  to  discriminate  even  when  all  the  Ukely  options  are  Good. 
We  are  hatched  with  a  stock  of  impulses,  many  of  them  trouble- 
some and  unbecoming,  that  we  learn  to  subdue.  We  cultivate  a 
richer  array  of  impulses  and  empower  them,  through  reflection 
and  exercise,  to  come  forward  at  the  appropriate  time. 

And  time  isn't  the  only  casualty  of  regrettable  impulses. 
Schelling  has  described  a  vast  array  of  egonomic  challenges  that, 
if  handled  badly,  can  mean  financial,  professional,  or  personal  set- 
back. And  sometimes  financial  or  professional  advancement  is 
the  addiction.  The  attaining  of  something  eclipses  the  thing 
itself.  Earning  money  eclipses  enjoying  the  things  money  buys.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  creative  passion  or  even  the  simple  pleasure 
of  carrying  a  project  to  completion,  but  mere  compulsiveness.  I 
refer  to  the  pious  turners  of  fast  bucks,  the  promoters  of  efli- 
ciency  at  all  cost,  the  strategy  infatuates,  and  the  vitae  vikings.  In 
like  fashion  I  refer  to  the  die-hard  dusters  and  spongers,  the 
feverish  bundle-uppers,  the  politeness  hounds,  the  crack-brained 
fixers,  the  insatiable  conservationists,  the  somersaulters  for  safety, 
and  the  pixilated  logic-choppers.  Sometimes  we  revel  in  our 
compulsion  and  wouldn't  dream  of  surrendering  a  bit  of  it. 
Sometimes  we  wonder  why  the  less  fervent  corners  of  life,  per- 
haps our  health  or  domestic  joy,  are  growing  musty. 

As  you  see,  two  can  play  at  the  game  of  pejorative  flinging 
(pejoratives  like  "addiction," "drug  abuse," "irrational," "compul- 
sion," and  a  battery  of  psychiatric  terms  that  demean^  ^).  Part  of 

11.  See  Thomas  Szasz,  Vic  Second  Sin  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1973),  pp. 
20-22,  26,  31-32,  64,  70-76,  119;  and  Heresies  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Anchor 
Press,  1976),  pp.  36-42,  137-38,  145-46. 
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my  point  is  to  suggest  the  vast  similitude  of  all  peaceful  habitual 
activities,  namely  the  human  effort  to  elude  boredom.  Also,  I 
hope  to  suggest  the  depth  of  self-command. 

In  a  split  second  a  mischievous  smile  can  ruin  the  mood  for 
an  entire  evening.  Many  of  us  will  agonize  for  weeks,  months, 
even  years  over  a  cogent  demonstration  of  our  obnoxiousness, 
wishing  we  could  take  it  back.  Sarcasm  that's  meant  to  wound  is 
often  regretted,  as  are  pestering  and  teasing,  arrogance  and  snide- 
ness,  deceitfulness  and  trickery,  interrupting  and  abruptness, 
humiliation  and  intimidation,  complaining  and  criticizing, 
shouting  and  swearing,  slapping  and  kicking. 

If  we  are  awake  we  know  that  every  impulse  has  its  regret- 
table moments.  Sometimes  we  would  like  to  take  back  having 
worked  overtime,  having  pulled  our  weight,  having  been  forgiv- 
ing, having  not  slapped  or  kicked.  The  impulse  of  conciliation 
may  lead  one  into  cowardice,  helpfulness  merges  subtly  with 
toadyism,  and  the  wholesale  repression  of  sarcastic  and  derisive 
impulses,  especially  at  an  early  age,  may  strand  the  individual  in 
the  slippery  chute  that  empties  into  conventional  thinking. 
There  is  great  danger  in  making  a  habit  of  caution.  Every  turn 
presents  a  chance  for  regret. 

The  course  never  gets  more  perilous  than  in  the  torrent  of 
love,  where  basic  impulses  often  find  themselves  in  conflict.  Prop- 
ping up  faith  in  the  fairy  tale  of  love  while  salvaging  indepen- 
dence and  self-respect  is,  for  many,  an  impossible  feat  of  naviga- 
tion. In  a  song  entided"Two  Faces"  Bruce  Springsteen  sings  of  an 
inner  foe  that  rebels  against  the  fairy  tale.  Permit  me  all  five  verses: 

/  met  a  ^iri  and  we  ran  away 

I  swore  I'd  make  her  happy  every  day 

And  how  I  made  her  cry 

Two  faces  have  I 

Sometimes  mister  I  feel  sunny  and  wild 
Lord  I  love  to  see  my  baby  smile 
Tlien  dark  clouds  come  rolling  by 
Two  faces  have  I 


One  that  laughs  one  that  cries 
One  says  hello  one  says  goodbye 
One  does  things  I  don 't  understand 
Makes  me  feel  like  half  a  man 

At  night  I  get  down  on  my  knees  and  pray 
Our  love  will  make  that  other  man  go  away 
But  he'll  never  say  goodbye 
Two  faces  have  I 

Last  night  as  I  kissed  you  'neath  the  willow  tree 

He  swore  he'd  take  your  love  away  from  me 

He  said  our  life  was  just  a  lie 

And  two  faces  have  I 

Well  go  ahead  and  let  him  try 


When  we  are  engaged  it  is  an  ephemeral  self,  an  impulse, 
maybe  several,  that  is  scurrying  to  handle  the  business.  /  has  eyes 
on  but  not  hands  on  the  business.  /  is  the  captain  (or,  if  you  like, 
the  soul),  confined  to  a  gray  room,  only  a  few  inches  fix)m  one 
side  to  the  other,  and  equipped  with  an  enchanted  violin.  He 
plays  tunes  that  magically  summon  and  set  to  dancing  a  crew  of 
pulsing  helpers.  They  perform  the  tasks,  including  the  thinking. 
They  feel  the  world,  hear  its  noises,  taste  its  flavors,  but  their 
experiences  echo  back  to  the  capuin  in  the  gray  room. Through 
memory  the  captain  relives  the  echoes.  In  solitary  moments 
when  the  impulses  are  retired — lying  in  bed  awake,  meandering 
through  the  hills  on  a  still  afternoon,  setded  behind  the  wheel 
on  a  long,  lonely  drive — the  captain  nearly  sees  the  sun. 

The  captain  aspires  to  travel  certain  courses — to  write  the 
book,  to  build  the  home,  to  carry  on  as  a  nonsmoker,  to  be  a 
gentleman.  In  the  small  his  missions  are  from  A  to  B — perhaps 
the  port  of  impetuosity  to  the  port  of  better  manners.  In  the 
large  the  captain  makes  his  journeys  to  trace  out  a  self-portrait  in 
the  expansive  waters.  His  ship  is  like  a  woodcarvers  knife.  It  is 
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not  a  portrait  of  who  he  is  but  of  who  he  wants  to  be.  With  his 
enchanted  vioHn  he  tries  to  find  the  tunes  that  get  his  crew  to 
cooperate. 

The  capuin  does  not  page  through  a  wish  book  and  order 
up  the  self-portrait  of  his  choice.  His  journeys  are  continually 
adapted  fixjm  where  he  has  been,  both  because  his  history  shapes 
his  wants  and  because  his  history  shapes  the  incHnations  of  his 
crew.  The  crew,  as  Schelling  has  made  clear,  are  not  mere  pup- 
pets asking  to  have  their  strings  pulled.  They  often  have  an 
agenda  of  their  own.  Perhaps  these  impulses  were  well  adapted 
to  i  former  self-portrait,  perhaps  one  of  the  absurd  and  beautiful 
self-portraits  of  youth.  Or  perhaps  these  impulses  took  shape  at 
a  time  of  sleep  for  the  captain,  when  there  was  no  course,  when 
the  bundle  of  impulses  just  took  cover  from  a  barrage  of  instruc- 
tion fix>m  outside.  Now  these  unwanted  impulses  have  become 
habits.  Each  impulse  now  feels  entided  to  its  own  htde  turf.  The 
capuin  faces  a  formidable  task  in  subduing  and  disarming  these 
impulses,  just  as  a  statesman  or  execudve  faces  a  formidable  task 
in  crushing  entrenched  interests  to  get  his  government  or  orga- 
nization on  the  right  course. Through  determined  reflection  the 
capuin  searches  for  the  resolve  to  turn  out  his  obstructive 
impulses,  sometimes  uking  the  form  of  Schelling's  tacdcal  war- 
fare. Only  through  conscious  effort  does  he  find  a  new  tune  on 
the  enchanted  violin.  Only  over  rime  can  a  habit  be  sup- 
planted.'- 

We  may  never  achieve  all  the  features  of  a  projected  self- 
portrait.  Ask  a  smoker  if  she  would  welcome  a  tiny  detector, 
implanted  in  the  arm,  that  would  zap  her  with  pain  if  she  Ht  up 
but  would  otherwise  be  unnoticed.  She  knows  that  it  is  remov- 
able only  at  considerable  trouble  and  that  it  would  prevent  her 


12.  My  capuin-crew  metaphor  is  akin  to  the  more  technical  metaphors  of 
Richard  H. Thaler  and  Hersh  M.  Shefrin,"An  Economic  Theory  of  Self-Con- 
trol"  Journal  of  Political  Ecotwmy  89  (1981),  pp.  392-406,  and  Gordon  C.Win- 
ston, "Addiction  and  Backsliding:  A  Theory  of  Compulsive  Consumption," 
Journal  of  Economic  Behavior  and  Organization  (1980),  pp.  295-324,  and  to  the  less 
technical  metaphor  ofWalt  Whitman, "That  Shadow  My  Likeness"  [1860],  The 
Portable  Walt  IVltitman  (New  York: Viking  Press,  1973),  p.  201. 
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from  smoking.  With  the  zapper  her  existing  "Let's  light  up!" 
impulse  is  overmatched  by  her  "Keep  that  #$*%&!@  pain  out 
of  my  arm!"  impulse.  If,  after  deHberation,  the  smoker  chooses 
the  zapper,  then  in  this  matter  she  has  trouble  managing  herself. 
Her  ship  is  not  tracing  out  the  desired  self-portrait.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  smoker  declines  the  zapper,  she  is,  on  the  whole, 
happy  as  a  smoker  (although  she  still  may  smoke  too  much,  since 
the  zapper  offers  only  all-or-nothing  alternatives). 

What  do  we  want  to  be?  In  Harry  Nilsson  s  tale  The  Point!, 
everyone  in  the  Land  of  Point  has  a  point  on  the  top  of  his  head 
(except  ObHo).To  produce,  to  join,  to  believe.  We  could  all  pro- 
duce more,  we  could  all  rise  to  greater  heights  in  our  arena. 
Schelling  gives  the  example  of  the  Hungarian  radical  Georg 
Lukacs,  who  was  magnificently  prolific  thanks  to  house  arrest.  ^^ 
If  "output"  is  society's  goal,  maybe  we  should  incarcerate  more 
writers.  Obviously  we  want  time  for  amusement,  time  to  loaf, 
time  to  celebrate.  We  feel  most  alive  when  we  find  combinations 
of  activities  that  are  compatible,  cohesive,  and  challenging. 

We  may  not  be  everything  we  would  like  to  be,  but  the  ship 
sails  on  and  a  portrait  is  traced.  Often  we  struggle  and  fret  to 
become  what  we  are,  and  are  proud  of  it.  Once  we  have  culti- 
vated the  impulses  to  maintain  a  self-image,  plying  along  on  the 
same  course,  retracing  the  same  portrait,  becomes  more  relaxed. 
But  when  we  will  not  settle  for  what  we  are  we  have  to  work  on 
managing  ourselves,  we  have  to  combat  our  habits.  What  makes 
us  want  to  improve  our  self-portrait?  How  do  people  depose  the 
entrenched  impulses?  And  what  makes  people  joyful  in  being 
who  they  are? 


When  Gargantua  asked  Friar  John  Hackem,  who  had  shown 
good  sense  during  the  Cake-Peddlers' War,  to  govern  the  Abbey 
of  Seuilly,  of  Bourgueil,  or  of  Saint-Florent,  the  friar  refused, 
demanding,  "For  how  could  I  govern  others,  who  cannot  even 
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govern  myself?" The  friar  consented  to  founding  his  own  com- 
munity, the  Abbey  of  Theleme,  where  the  motto  was  Fay  ce  que 
vouldras  (Do  as  thou  wouldst).^"^ 

Such  humihty  is  rare,  especially  in  those  with  political  pre- 
rogative. As  a  sovereign  one  could  accommodate  an  orgy  of  elab- 
orate impulses.  Whether  bleeding  the  subjects  would  be  a  matter 
of  remorse  depends  on  the  sovereigns  character.  In  the  film  The 
Private  Lives  of  Elizabeth  and  Essex,  Essex  chose  death  over  life 
because  life  would  mean  supreme  power,  by  virtue  of  bonding 
with  Elizabeth,  and  supreme  power  would  mean  the  pursuit  of 
conquest  and  the  ruin  of  England.  He  saw  in  a  brave  moment 
the  hubris  that  would  prevail. 

Hubris  breeds  regret  and  in  turn  an  awareness  of  the  need 
for  better  self-command.  We  believe  much  too  readily  that 
when  we  come  to  "that  bridge"  we  will  remain  faithful  to  the 
design  we  now  hold.  We  forget  that  life  is  a  series  of  overlapping 
but  separate  and  often  quite  engrossing  aesthetic  experiences, 
that  the  mood  and  vision  in  which  plans  are  laid  may  vary 
greatly  from  the  moods  and  scenes  experienced  as  the  course  is 
traveled.  Beforehand  we  say  we  won't  gamble  it  all,  we  won't 
get  angry,  we  won't  watch  TV,  we  won't  crash  the  ship  on  the 
rocks,  we  won't,  we  won't!  I  say  I  won't  indulge  myself  in  a 
book  all  evening  and  neglect  the  dishes,  but  in  the  morning  we 
have  to  look  at  a  pan  of  crusty,  cat-licked  spaghetti  sauce.  For  a 
long  time  I  said  I  wouldn't  drive  fast,  I  wouldn't!  But  I  advanced 
to  "Driving  Safety"  school  none  the  less.  I  have  learned  to  seek 
a  car  with  a  manual  transmission  and  a  small  engine  because 
they  disarm  my  dangerous  and  otherwise  supreme  impulse  to 
speed  excessively  ("dangerous"  because  of  the  chance  of  levies 
by  the  highway  patrol  and  allied  agencies).  My  impulse  to  speed 
is  fully  armed  and  aroused  by  my  motorcycle,  but  I  take  a  dubi- 
ous pride  in  saying  that  1  am  free  from  hubris  in  this  regard — 
not  because  I  don't  speed  but  because  I  have  surrendered  com- 
pletely to  the  impulse.  O  how  it  basks  on  the  405! 


14.  Rabelais,  77ir  Portable  Rabelais,  Samuel  Putnam  (ed.)  (New  York:  Viking 
Press,  1946  (15331),  pp.  198-200. 
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People  discover  their  hubris  and  learn  how  to  lessen  it  not 
by  a  compulsory  diet  of  Sophocles,  but  by  experience. 
Although  hubris  is  Hke  a  bull  terrier,  people  who  want  to  over- 
come it  learn  to  after  repeated  failure,  embarrassment,  and 
regret.  In  my  line  a  common  hubris  we  learn  to  overcome  is 
that  of  perfect  recall.  Many  are  slow  to  realize  how  fleeting  a 
valuable  idea  can  be.  Our  first  disposition,  it  seems,  is  that  what 
we  see  clearly  in  the  mind's  eye  now  we  will  see  clearly  at  the 
appropriate  moment  in  the  future. When  we  sit  down  to  "write 
it  up"  it  will  all  come  back.  Then  we  finally  confi-ont  that  ter- 
ror and  our  mind  is  nearly  blank,  just  two  or  three  stray  ideas 
are  adrift.  In  terms  of  impulses  the  hubris  is  a  rationalization 
for  a  "Leave  me  alone  I  don't  want  to  make  notes  and  files" 
impulse.  The  struggle  during  the  terror  teaches  us  something 
for  next  time.^^ 

Sometimes  it  is  not  our  own  outrageous  fortune  that  sets  us 
in  search  of  better  impulses,  but  the  pleasing  fortune  of  someone 
else.  We  see  someone  perform  deftly  in  the  sort  of  situation  we 
usually  perform  poorly  in,  and  think,  "I'd  like  to  learn  to  do 
that."  Nothing  awakens  our  soul  Hke  the  image  of  one  we 
admire.  Sometimes  the  contrast  between  ourselves  and  the  foil 
just  screams  at  us  to  revise  ourselves.  What  these  situations  are, 
and  what  our  shortcomings  are,  are  so  special,  so  particular,  so 
personal,  that  only  we  can  sense  the  lesson  that  another's  exam- 
ple teaches.  Trying  to  impart  deftness  of  any  but  the  most  for- 
mulaic sort  by  uninvited  instruction  is  unlikely  to  succeed: 

Examples  draw  when  precept  fails. 
And  sermons  are  less  read  than  tales. '^ 

In  fact,  overinstruction  can  turn  precepts  into  mental  pro- 
phylactics and  numb  the  soul.  Here  we  have  a  sort  of  moral 


15.  As  does  reading  Donald  McCloskeys  The  Writing  of  Economics  (New 
York:  Macmillan,  1987),  pp.  13-15. 

16.  Matthew  Prior,  Poems  on  Several  Occasions,  1708. 
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application  of  Hayek  s  principle  about  the  knowledge  of  time 
and  place  J  ^ 

Turning  out  an  unwanted  habit  can  be  quite  a  battle.  We 
may  need  to  psych  ourselves  up,  to  build  a  vigilance. We  mythol- 
ogize  the  importance  of  self-reform.  A  parent  says,  "If  I  criticize 
him  I  will  lose  his  love  and  deserve  to  lose  it."To  learn  to  buckle 
up  I  told  myself  that  if  I  don't  buckle  my  seat  belt  I  am  not  being 
fair  to  someone.  By  finding  meaning  in  the  self-improvement 
we  nurture  a  new  impulse,  an  impulse  crafted  to  war  on  the 
entrenched  impulse.  The  unfolding  of  the  matter — sensing  our 
shortcoming,  reflecting  on  its  nature,  molding  a  new  impulse, 
empowering  it  to  surge  forward  at  the  right  moment — gives  a 
touch  of  drama  that  makes  us  rejoice  at  success.  It  is  a  real  chal- 
lenge and  a  real  accomplishment.  The  interest  in  reforming  our- 
self  and  the  ability  to  do  so  are  things  that  outsiders  cannot 
enhance,  but  can  diminish. 


We  are  all  authors  of  a  sort.  Of  all  the  legends,  tales,  alle- 
gories, fables,  anecdotes,  and  biographies  we  take  in,  none  com- 
mands greater  empathy  than  our  own.  The  setting  is  gritty  and 
real,  the  details  are  many  and  charming,  the  cast  immense,  the 
characters  alive,  the  plot  .  . .  well,  the  plot  may  not  be  as  firm  as 
George  Lucas's  or  even  Mark  Twain's,  but  it  is  of  our  own 
authorship. 

The  helm  is  ours  to  command,  to  become  what  we  want 
and  what  we  can.  May  every  captain  cultivate  a  crew  elaborate, 
competent,  and  happy!  But  measures  like  "Must  be  16  years  old 
to  play"  do  not  bolster  the  captain's  confidence  and  may  actually 
damage  it. Virgil  said:  "They  are  able  because  they  think  they  are 
able."  Parentalisms  tell  them,  "you  are  not  able,"  and  thereby  may 
make  them  unable. 


17.  Friedrich  A.  Hayek,  Indwidualism  and  Economic  Order  (Chicago:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1948),  p.  80. 
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Europeans  are  often  startled  by  the  drinking  habits  of  Amer- 
ican college  students.  In  Greece,  where  alcohol  is  available  to  all, 
teenagers  drink  wine  as  their  parents  do.  Treating  someone  Hke 
a  child  may  induce  him  to  behave  like  a  child.  There  may  be  two 
Nash  equilibria:  one  in  which  the  individual  is  treated  Hke  a 
child  and  behaves  Hke  a  child;  another  in  which  the  individual  is 
treated  like  an  adult  and  behaves  Hke  an  adult.  A  parentaHst 
restriction  selects  the  first  equiHbrium,  which  is  probably  sub- 
optimal  and  certainly  distasteful.  In  the  film  Mary  Poppins,  Jane 
and  Michael  write  an  advertisement  for  a  nanny  (which  their 
father  tears  up)  reading,  "If  you  won't  scold  and  dominate  us  / 
We  will  never  give  you  cause  to  hate  us."  Sociologists' "expecta- 
tion theory"  or  "labeHng  theory"  says  that  people  tend  to  ftilfill 
the  role  others  expect  of  them.  ^^ 

When  choices  are  made  for  us  we  fall  into  habits  we  know 
not  why.  Our  impulses  just  go  day  to  day  without  ever  passing 
the  captain's  circumspection.  Our  activities  do  not  have  a  larger 
meaning.  We  can  march  around  in  a  bureaucratic  stupor,  where 
each  impulse  has  its  sacred  litde  turf.  Wean  a  person  in  a  world 
of  decrees  and  proscriptions  and  he  may  fear  life  beyond  the 
bureaucracy.  When  government  yelps  out  Rights  and  Wrongs, 
and  enforces  obedience,  people  may  figure  that  the  govern- 
ment— or  Opinionators  of  a  hundred  sources  and  varieties — can 
do  the  choosing  for  them.  They  make  a  habit  of  letting  others 
shape  their  habits. 

There  will  be  some  who  resist.  Without  a  seat  belt  law  I  am 
proud  of  my  habit  of  buckling  up.  With  a  law  I  am  proud  of  not 
buckling  up.  A  similar  effect  operates  for  drug  use  or  suicide. 
With  the  law  I  have  to  ask  myself.  If  I  buckle  up  is  it  because  I 
have  come  to  my  own  conclusion  that  it  is  a  good  idea,  or 
because  I  do  as  I  am  told?  The  second  possibility  repulses  me.  If 
I  buckle  up  a  doubt  remains.  If  I  don't,  I  ask  myself,  is  it  because 
I  just  don't  care  to  or  is  it  because  I  refuse  to  obey?  So  either  way 


18.  See  Robert  Rosenthal  and  Lenore  Jacobson,  Pyi^malion  in  the  Classroom: 
Teacher  Expectation  and  Pupils'  Intellectual  Development  (New  York:  Holt,  Rine- 
hart,  and  Winston,  1968);  and  Robert  K.  Merton,  Social  Tlteory  and  Social  Struc- 
ture, revised  and  enlarged  (Glencoe,  111.:  Free  Press,  1957),  pp.  43(>-36. 
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there  is  doubt;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  doubt  is  between  two 
more  acceptable  possibilities.  Similarly,  when  a  husband  orders 
his  wife  to  be  loyal,  the  wife  might  disobey  just  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  in  her  mind,  and  his,  that  he  can  command  obedi- 
ence. Prohibiting  an  activity  is  a  sure  way  of  providing  a  good 
reason  to  do  it.  Defiance  is  the  self-respecting  reflex  to  tyranny.  ^'^ 

Prohibition  may  create  another  motive  for  partaking. 
Schelling  has  pointed  out  that  people  may  flout  self-imposed 
rules  not  because  they  succumb  to  temptation  but  because  they 
rush  for  "freedom  from  suspense,  freedom  from  indecision,  .  .  . 
from  perpetual  unfinished  decision." ^^'  In  the  culture  that  grows 
like  vines  on  the  trellis  of  prohibition  people  may  have  to  endure 
a  similar  suspense,  the  question  of  whether  to  "try  it."  People 
might  try  it  just  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  perpetual  unfinished 
decision.  And  trying  it  may  not  be  understood  as  a  mere  reHef,  a 
mere  peccadillo.  The  embroiling  of  the  activity  by  prohibition 
may  mean  that  the  individual  takes  the  decision  to  try  it  as  a 
shameful  brand  and  is  ready  to  fry  in  hell.  The  experimenter  is 
immediately  a  drug  abuser,  the  adventurous  wife  is  immediately 
a  slut. "All  Right!  Persecute  me!" 

Prohibition  may  eliminate  the  temptation  of  nefarious 
activities,  but  it  doesn't  eliminate  hubris.  It  doesn't  confer  a  per- 
sonal ability  for  steering  a  wise  course  in  bewitching  circum- 
stances. Just  as  self-respect  cannot  be  placed  under  a  Christmas 
tree,  self-command  cannot  be  instilled  by  prohibition.  Do  we 
want  to  live  in  a  society  where  our  fellows  are  compelled  to  be 
Good,  or  where  our  fellows  feel  that  they  are  one  of  a  kind,  their 
lives  their  own  making?  In  "A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unli- 
censed Printing,"-'  Milton  wrote: 


19.  In  one  of  his  papers  having  nothing  to  do  with  egonomics,  however, 
Schelling  gives  a  subtle  and  plausible  argument  why  we  might  welcome  laws 
mandating  the  use  of  hockey  helmets,  motorcycle  helmets,  and  seat  belts; 
"Hockey  Helmets,  Daylight  Savings,  and  Other  Binary  Choices,"  in  his  Micro- 
motives  and  Maaobeharior  (New York:  WW.  Norton,  1978),  esp.  p.  224. 

20.  "Intimate  Contest,"  p.  81 . 

21. 1  find  this  quotation  opposite  the  tide  page  of  A  Plea  for  Liberty :  An  Argu- 
metu  Agaimt  Socialism  and  Socialistic  Legislation,  Thomas  Mackay  (ed.)  (New 
York:  D.Appleton,  1891). 
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If  every  action  which  is  good  or  evil  in  man  at  ripe  years 
were  to  be  under  pittance,  prescription,  and  compul- 
sion, what  were  virtue  but  a  name,  what  praise  could  be 
then  due  to  well  doing,  what  gramercy  to  be  sober,  just, 
or  continent?  . . . 

They  are  not  skilful  considerers  of  human  things  who 
imagine  to  remove  sin,  by  removing  the  matter  of  sin; . . . 

Suppose  we  could  expel  sin  by  this  means;  look  how 
much  we  thus  expel  of  sin,  so  much  we  expel  of  virtue: 
for  the  matter  of  them  both  is  the  same:  remove  that, 
and  ye  remove  them  both  alike. 

In  a  too-neglected  statement  of  the  personal  dimension  in  poHt- 
ical  philosophy,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  said,  a  society  "in  which 
the  citizens  were  compelled  ...  to  obey  even  the  best  of  [behav- 
iors], might  be  a  tranquil,  peaceable,  [and]  prosperous  [one];  but 
it  would  always  seem  to  me  a  multitude  of  well-cared-for  slaves, 
rather  than  a  nation  of  free  and  independent  men."-- 

Coming  to  face  one's  hubris,  being  aware  of  our  impulses, 
wanting  to  learn  from  example,  wanting  to  make  and  meet  chal- 
lenges, enjoying  what  we  are — these  abilities  run  deep.  They 
meet  a  thousand  opportunities. They  are  not  like  algebra  or  good 
penmanship,  mere  skills  of  crew  members.  Our  society  empha- 
sizes the  proficiency  of  certain  crew  members,  but  shows  disre- 
gard and  even  disdain  for  the  captains  proficiency  on  his 
enchanted  vioHn. 

Hubris  did  not  conquer  Ulysses.  But  had  Ulysses  known  a 
world  girdled  with  parentalisms  he  would  have  been  stripped  of 


22.  The  Limits  of  State  Action,  J.W.  Burrows  (ed.)  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1969  [1791]),  p.  79.  In  On  Zj7)my  (1859], J.S.  Mill  praises  von 
Humboldt's  emphasis  on  personal  development  and  makes  individuality  a  pri- 
mary value  in  his  discussion.  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  makes  some  characteristi- 
cally beautiful  remarks  on  this  theme;  Democracy  in  America,  2  vols.  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1945  [1835/1840]),  II,  pp.  336^39,  347;  he  also  makes  perti- 
nent observations  about  the  self-reliance  of  women  in  America,  II,  pp.  209-1 1 . 
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his  self-command.  His  ship  would  have  been  lost  at  sea,  and  with 
it  a  tale  worth  beheving  in. 


Without  pretense  to  any  fundamental  principle  from  which 
wise  social  policy  can  be  derived,  let  me  share  a  conviction 
which  I  think  can  bear  usefully  on  matters  of  parentalism  (as 
well  as  other  matters).  It  is  the  Pantagruel  Code: 

Social  decency  and  good  conduct  show  themselves 
most  unmistakably  in  a  readiness  to  spare  others  of 
shame  and  to  preserve  their  dignity. ^^ 

True  social  decency  does  not  dwell  on,  pity,  or  patronize  some- 
one's weakness  or  disadvantage,  real  or  supposed.  It  does  not  res- 
cue when  rescue  has  not  been  sought.  It  does  not  judge  or  even 
draw  attention  to.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  individ- 
ual is  conducting  his  affairs  as  he  sees  fit,  no  matter  how  mad  the 
method  may  seem.  It  in  no  way  questions  the  captain's  command. 

Some  may  point  to  extreme  cases  to  show  that  the  Panta- 
gruel Code  is  not  a  complete  guide.  They  might  conjure  the 
image  of  the  heroin  addict,  who  has  no  self-respect  to  preserve, 
who  cannot  control  his  behavior.  He  is  like  a  scratched  record. 
The  needle  just  keeps  repeating,  never  getting  out  of  the  same 
horrible  groove,  never  progressing  in  life.  Surely  a  shove  on  the 
needle  is  justified. 

Even  for  the  posited  extreme  cases  we  have  to  ask:  Are  they 
really  so  horrible,  really  so  much  worse  than  the  hidden  and 
hellish  cage  we  continue  to  know  as  year  chases  year?  Are  the 
extreme  cases  really  numerous?  Can  the  government  really  help 


23.  See  H.L.  Mencken,  Notes  on  Democracy  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
1926),  pp.  172-75;  H.L.  Mencken,  Mitwrity  Report,  pp.  231,  233,  211;  and 
Albert  Jay  Nock,  "Pantagruelism"  [1932],  in  Charles  H.  Hamilton  (ed.),  Tlie 
State  of  the  Union:  Essays  on  Social  Criticism  (Indianapolis:  Liberty  Press,  1991). 
In  "The  Gay  Science"  (1882)  Nietzsche  wrote,  "What  do  you  consider  most 
humane? — To  spare  someone  shame"  (Aphorism  274). 
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them?  What  else  must  we  endure  if  we  set  up  a  govermnent 
machinery  to  deal  with  the  extreme  cases?  Even  for  the  extreme 
cases  I  am  incHned  to  hold  the  Hne,  invoking  the  Albert  Jay 
Nock  Principle:  If  those  actually  involved  can  stand  it,  so  can  I.^^ 
If  someone  really  is  in  a  horrible  groove  let  him  reach  out  to 
friends,  family,  or  a  support  group.  If  he  fails  to,  is  he  worth  res- 
cuing? A  grandmother  I  know  has  her  own  way  of  putting  the 
Albert  Jay  Nock  Principle:  Everyone  has  a  right  to  go  to  hell  in 
his  own  toboggan. 


I  have  spoken  of  the  personal  aspects  of  parentalism.  Before 
withdrawing,  let  me  mention  other  reasons  to  reject  parentalism. 


A  friend  of  mine  going  back  to  grade  school  Uves  in  Green- 
wich Village,  works  on  Wall  Street,  and  has  done  his  share  of 
cocaine.  Several  years  ago  at  about  the  high  water  mark  of  his  rate 
of  cocaine  consumption  I  tried  out  my  theory  on  him  that  half 
the  allure  of  doing  cocaine  was  in  the  illicitness — the  adventure 
of  procuring  it,  the  signal  it  sends  to  companions,  especially 
young  ladies,  the  discretionary  power  in  sharing  it,  the  in-ness  of 
having  to  keep  a  watch  out,  the  naughtiness  of  partaking,  the 
renegade  deUght  in  experiencing  its  effects — in  brief,  my  theory 
that  prohibition  was  the  soil  out  of  which  ritual  sprouts.  I  said 
that  if  cocaine  were  as  legal  as  mayonnaise,  and  bore  a  similar 
price,  the  spice  would  be  removed,  the  ritual  would  fade,  and  his 
usage  would  in  a  short  time  discontinue  altogether.  He  laughed 
and  said  I  was  probably  right. 

In  his  book,  Tlw  Lon^  Tliirst:  Prohibition  in  America, 
1920-1933,  Thomas  Coffey  remarks:  "It  is  appallingly  ironic, 
however,  that  the  same  methods  which  totally  failed  to  suppress 


24. 1  am  unable  to  relocate  this  passage  in  Nock s  writings.  In  Nocks  article 
"On  Doing  the  Right  Thing,"  he  says:  "The  practical  reason  for  freedom,  then, 
is  that  freedom  seems  to  be  the  only  condition  under  which  any  kind  of  sub- 
stantial moral  fibre  can  be  developed."  771^  State  of  the  Union:  Essays  in  Social 
Criticism,  Charles  H.  Hamilton  (ed.)  (Indianapolis:  Liberty  Press,  1991),  p.  323. 
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alcohol,  which  on  the  contrary  stimulated  its  greater  use,  should 
now  be  employed  against  narcotics."^^ 

Some  of  our  prohibitions  have  effects  like  those  witnessed 
during  Prohibition,  which  H.L.  Mencken  summarized  in  1928: 
"Its  damages  widen  and  multiply  It  has  corrupted  the  police 
almost  everywhere;  it  has  prospered  and  encouraged  criminals;  it 
has  brought  religion  into  politics;  it  has  sowed  bitter  and  relent- 
less hatreds.  The  Federal  courts,  once  remote  and  impeccable, 
already  show  its  smirches.  .  .  ."^^  And  defining  certain  peaceful 
activities  as  crimes  means  a  reallocation  of  public  resources.  As 
Thomas  Szasz  observes,  "the  more  politicians  protect  people 
from  harming  themselves,  the  more  they  fail  to  protect  them 
from  being  harmed  by  others."^^ 


Justice  in  this  country  is  litde  more  than  a  word,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  is  parenulism.^"  Parentalism  contributes  to  the  ero- 
sion of  sound  norms  of  justice.  I  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  to 
some  extent  others  share  the  sensibility  that  the  enforcement  of 
seat  belt  laws,  of  video  game  ordinances,  of  drug  prohibitions,  of 
school  attendance,  of  child  labor  laws  are  less  than  noble  duties. 
When  I  see  on  the  roadside,  as  I  occasionally  do,  the  police  frisk- 
ing some  poor  Joe,  hunched  over  the  trunk  of  a  car,  sometimes 
a  gun  pointed  in  his  direction,  my  instinct  is  not  that  justice  is 
being  served. The  police  are  the  bad  guys.  And  my  reaction  is  not 
so  eccentric. The  respect  for  the  police  (and  pubUc  attorneys  and 
judges)  has  been  declining  steadily  and  has  almost  gotten  to  the 
point  where  moviegoers  feel  compromised  by  a  premise  of  a  cop 
earnesdy  fighting  crime.  If  a  sense  of  privacy  leads  one  to  regard 


25.  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  1975),  p.  xi.  See  also  Mencken,  Notes  on 
Demoaacy,  pp.  162-63. 

26.  H.L.  Mencken,  Oti  Politics:  A  Carnival  of  Buncombe,  Malcolm  Moos  (ed.) 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1956),  p.  217. 

27.  Heresies,  p.  77. 

28.  An  indictment  of  our  institutions  of  justice  is  made  by  Bruce  L.  Benson, 
77ie  Enterprise  of  Law:  Justice  Without  the  State  (San  Francisco:  Pacific  Institute, 
1990). 
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the  enforcement  of  parentalism  as  distasteful,  the  symbols  of  jus- 
tice are  stained.  Public  support  for  the  police  sHps  even  when 
they  are  engaged  in  apprehending  actual  criminals.  Of  course 
parentalist  restrictions  are  not  the  only  dubious  duties  that  the 
pohce  must  assume — I  shall  spare  you  a  Ust — ^but  parentalist 
restrictions  represent  a  sizeable  and  highly  visible  chunk.  The 
effect  on  the  self-image  and  morale  of  the  police  and  the  court 
workers  cannot  be  good,  which  further  reduces  public  esteem. 
ParentaHst  laws  contribute  to  the  stoogification  of  our  guardians 
ofjustice.^^ 

Then  there  is  the  impact  on  the  norms  of  wrongdoing  in 
your  neighbor's  mind.  Selling  candy  is  basically  a  peaceful  and  use- 
ful service.  So  is  selling  cocaine.  But  selling  cocaine  is  an  illegal  and 
(therefore?),  according  to  many  people,  immoral  activity.  So  is 
mugging  and  house-breaking,  according  to  them  and  me.  The 
sound  normative  distinction  between  selling  candy  and  mugging 
is  a  shade  less  distinct.  In  the  evolution  of  norms  of  acceptable 
behavior  we  cannot  expect  the  preservation  of  perfect  logic. 
Schelling  remarks:  "a  large  number  of  consumers  [of  black-market 
services]  who  are  probably  not  ordinary  criminals — the  conven- 
tioneers who  visit  prostitutes,  the  housewives  who  bet  on  horses, 
the  women  who  seek  abortions — are  taught  contempt,  even 
enmity,  for  the  law  by  being  obliged  to  purchase  particular  com- 
modities and  services  from  criminals  in  an  illei^l  transaction."^ 


I  don't  doubt  the  sincerity  and  good  will  of  Thomas 
Schelling  when  he  advocates  doubling  the  excise  tax  on  ciga- 
rettes, but  voices  like  Schelling's  are  seldom  met  with  in  the 
world  ofpoHcymaking.  In  practice,  parentalism  is  mainly  a  fraud. 
Let  me  state  the  Mencken  Thesis.  In  his  denouncements  of  Pro- 
hibition Mencken  often  put  forth  his  conviction — a  sincere  and 
studied  one,  I  believe — that  uplift  and  do-gooding  of  that  sort 
was  rooted  mainly  in:  (a)  envy,  and  (b)  a  yearning  to  run  things. 


29.  On  the  stoogification  of  judges,  see  Mencken  s  "Justice  Under  Democ- 
racy," Prejudices:  Fourth  Series  (New  York:  Knopf,  1924),  pp.  85-1(^2. 

30.  "Economics  and  Criminal  Enterprise,"  Choice  and  Consequence,  p.  177. 
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to  satisfy  one  s  ego  by  harassing  one  s  fellow  humans.  Karl  Kraus, 
who  had  much  to  say  about  both  (a)  and  (b),  remarked:  "Sensu- 
ality is  obHvious  of  what  it  has  experienced.  Hysteria  is  obsessed 
with  what  it  has  not."^^  Regarding  (a),  note  that  it  is  never  the 
motorcyclist  who  piously  wears  a  helmet  that  pushes  for  helmet 
laws,  and  the  opponent  of  other-than-missionary  sex  is  rarely 
suspected  of  missionary  gusto.  After  (a)  and  (b)  we  can  add: 
(c)  compassion  posturing,  made  glamorous  (in  some  circles)  by 
certain  dogmas  (just  as  libertarian  dogmas  make  glamorous  pos- 
turing as  a  defender  of  "individual  rights");  (d)  mere  political 
opportunism,  whether  vote  buying  (conspicuous  in  Social  Secu- 
rity and  child  labor  laws),  revenue  enhancement  (conspicuous  in 
sin  taxes  and  the  government  gambling  monopoly),  or  issue 
making  (conspicuous  in  drug  demonology).  Finally,  trailing  far 
behind  in  blood  and  bone  but  leading  the  parade  in  effigy  is: 
(e)  sincere,  good-natured  altruism.  The  Mencken  Thesis  is  that 
(e)  accounts  for  no  more  than  three  percent  of  the  animation  for 
upHft.32 

If  the  Mencken  Thesis  is  true,  and  especially  if  it  is  true  and 
not  recognized  as  true,  then  there  is  real  hazard  in  having 
parentalist  palHatives  floating  free,  hke  circus  balloons  in  the  tent 
of  policymaking.  It  s-for-their-own-goodism  will  be  invoked  by 
political  operators  in  Washington,  Sacramento,  and  City  Hall 
when  putting  through  a  piece  of  plunder  or  oppression.  Better 


31.  Sec  Thomas  Szasz,  Atiti-h'rcud:  Karl  Kraus's  Criticism  of  Psychoanalysis  and 
Psychiatry  (rc-issuc)  (Syracuse:  Syracuse  University  Press,  1990),  p.  153. 

32.  "Mencken  Thesis'*  is  a  term  of  my  invention;  see  Mencken's  "The 
Anatomy  ofOchlocracy"  11921],  in  H.L.  Mencken's  Smart  Set  Criticism,  WiWmm 
H.  Nolte  (ed.)  (Washington.  D.C.:  Regnery  Gateway,  1987),  esp.  pp.  154-56; 
"Moral  Indignation."  in  A  Biwk  of  Calumny  (NewYork.AlfredA.Knopf,  1918), 
pp.  23-26;  Notes  on  l^mocracy,  pp.  35ff,  155ff,  \76{{;A  Carnival  of  Buncombe,  p. 
164;  Minority  Refwrt,  p.  261.  In  the  second  volume  of  his  memoirs,  Mencken 
did  dub  his  own  Mencken  s  Law: "Whenever  A  annoys  or  injures  B  on  the  pre- 
tense of  saving  or  improving  X,  A  is  a  scoundrel";  Newspaper  Days  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1941),  p.  38.  Szasz  makes  many  remarks  in  tune  with  the 
Mencken  Thesis,  principally  elaborating  on  item  (b);  see  Vie  Second  Sin,  pp.  33, 
46,57,65,120,121. 
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to  wipe  It  s-for-their-own-goodism  off  the  scrolls  of  political 
justification. 


Of  Schelling's  many  vivid  examples,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trative is  the  plight  of  Captain  Ahab,  whose  preservation 
depended  on  having  his  whale-bitten  leg  cauterized  without 
anesthesia. -^-^  I  like  to  think  that  I  would  help  the  shipmates  pin 
down  Captain  Ahab  as  he  resisted  the  hot  iron  that  was  applied 
to  his  bloody  stump.  I  would  hope  they  would  pin  me  down  if 
the  bloody  stump  were  mine.  Likewise  I  subscribe  to  parental- 
ism  when  it  comes  to  toddlers  who  march  off  coffee  tables  and 
fall  headlong  into  your  arms,  grinning;  or  friends,  or  strangers,  in 
really  exceptional  circumstances  of  confusion,  emotional  debili- 
tation, or  intoxication.  Of  course. 

But  as  a  matter  of  social  policy,  I  see  a  line  here,  a  glimmer- 
ing and  protruding  line,  a  line  worth  consecrating. 


33.  "Ethics,  Law  and  the  Exercise  of  Self-Conimand,"  p.  83. 
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Liberty,  Dignity,  and 

Responsibility:  The  Moral 

Triad  of  a  Good  Society 


In  The  ComtittUion  of  Liberty,  Friedrich  Hayek  wrote,  "the 
belief  in  individual  responsibility  ...  has  always  been  strong 
when  people  firmly  believed  in  individual  freedom"  (1960,  71; 
see  also  1967,  232).  He  also  observed  that  during  his  time  the 
belief  in  individual  responsibility  "has  markedly  dedined, 
together  with  the  esteem  for  freedom."  In  surveying  the  twenti- 
eth century,  noting  the  ascent  of  the  philosophy  of  entidement, 
the  philosophy  of  command  and  control,  and  their  institutional 
embodiments — the  welfare  state  and  the  regulatory  state — one 
can  only  respond,  "indeed."  Lately,  perhaps,  a  reversal  has  begun. 

We  might  advance  the  reversal  if  we  better  understood 
responsibility  and  its  connection  to  liberty.  We  speak  often  of 
responsibility,  but  vaguely,  even  more  so  than  when  we  talk  of 
liberty.  When  Hayek  refers  to  "the  belief  in  individual  responsi- 
bihty,"  does  he  mean  the  striving  by  the  individual  to  be 
admirably  responsive  in  his  behavior,  to  be  reliable,  dependable, 
or  trustworthy?  Or  does  he  mean  the  belief  that  individuals 
ought  to  be  held  to  account,  to  be  answerable  or  hable  for  their 
actions?  A  drunken  watchman  can  be  held  accountable  for 
trouble  that  occurs  during  his  shift;  he  is  then  both  irresponsi- 
ble and  responsible.  Indeed,  the  two  kinds  of  responsibiHty  tend 
to  exist  together,  but  they  are  conceptually  distinct.  As  moral 
philosophers,  we  usually  have  the  rehabihty  notion  in  mind;  as 
pohtical  philosophers,  the  accountability  notion.  To  make  the 
terminological  distinction  clear,  I  shall  call  the  personal  trait  of 
being  admirably  responsive  personal  responsibility,  and  the  social- 


Reprinted  with  changes  from  Vte  Independent  Review,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  Winter 
1997,  pp.  325-351 ,  by  permission  of  The  Independent  Institute,  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia. 
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relations  trait  of  holding  the  individual  to  account  individual 
responsibility. 

Individual  responsibility  fosters  personal  responsibility.  Pol- 
icy affects  morals.  And  personal  responsibiUty  enhances  the 
appeal  of  individual  responsibiUty  and  of  liberty.  Morals  affect 
policy.  Putting  policy  and  morals  together,  we  get  feedback  loops 
and  multiplier  effects. 

I  shall  attempt  to  clarify  the  moral  dimension  of  our  statist 
ways.  But  moral  philosophy  here  is  handmaiden  to  political  phi- 
losophy. I  do  not  aim  to  persuade  the  individual  to  find  or  affirm 
certain  moral  outlooks  or  personal  habits.  I  aim  to  persuade 
members  of  the  polity  to  change  government  poHcy.  One  of  the 
most  important,  if  subterranean,  arguments  for  changing  gov- 
ernment poHcy,  however,  is  that  doing  so  affects  individuals' 
moral  outlooks  and  personal  habits,  which  in  turn  affects 

Clarifying  Liberty  and  Individual 
Responsibility 

My  usage  of  liberty  has  a  common  recognition  and  accep- 
tance. By  liberty,  I  refer  to  property,  consent,  and  contract.  By 
property,  consent,  and  contract,  1  mean  what  traditional  com- 
mon-law conventions  have  meant.  Of  course,  there  are  gray 
areas  here — what  is  the  precise  scope  of  private  property  rights? 
what  of  implicit  terms  in  agreements? — and  one  must  consider 
the  senile,  children,  and  other  hard  cases.  But  as  a  famous  jurist 
once  said,  that  there  is  a  dusk  does  not  mean  there  is  no  night 
and  no  day.  Some  things  are  gray,  but  most  are  either  black  or 
white.  Despite  its  areas  of  ambiguity,  the  principle  of  liberty  is 
cogent  and  well  established.  In  the  United  States  it  is  most  con- 
sistently and  most  completely  espoused  by  the  libertarian  move- 
ment. National  and  state  policies  that  clearly  encroach  on  the 
principle  of  liberty  include  drug  prohibition,  drug  prescription 
requirements,  drug  approval  requirements,  restrictions  on  sexual 
services,  Hcensing  restrictions,  wage  and  price  controls,  health 
and  safety  regulations  of  private-sector  affairs,  antitrust  poHcies, 
import  restrictions,  laws  against  discrimination  in  private-sector 
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affairs,  and  gun  control.  On  the  truly  local  level,  such  policies 
might  be  viewed  as  acceptable  because  we  might  grant  town 
government  the  status  of  contract,  as  for  a  proprietary  commu- 
nity. The  point  here  is  not  that  liberty  is  everywhere  good  and 
desirable,  only  that  it  is  reasonably  cogent. 

Let  us  think  of  liberty  as  conceptually  distinct  from  individ- 
ual responsibility.  Libertarians  often  speak  in  terms  of  the  liberty 
dimension,  disregarding  the  responsibiUty  dimension.  The  point 
is  familiar  with  respect  to  the  welfare  issue.  The  taxes,  which  lib- 
ertarians may  deem  an  encroachment  on  liberty,  are  only  part  of 
the  complaint.  Suppose  that  instead  of  our  current  national  and 
state  welfare  systems,  we  had  the  following:  governments  at  the 
national  and  state  levels  continued  to  collect  the  same  taxes  but 
instead  of  providing  welfare  payments,  they  gathered  all  the  tax 
dollars  into  a  huge  paper  mountain,  doused  it  with  gasoline,  and 
set  it  on  fire.  This  hypothetical  arrangement  encroaches  on  lib- 
erty just  as  much  as  the  existing  system  does.  Libertarians  may 
instinctually  prefer  the  bonfire,  but  they  cannot  explain  this  pref- 
erence with  reference  to  the  liberty  dimension.  The  government 
distribution  of  welfare  payments  is  itself  objectionable,  and  for 
reasons  aside  from  government  ineptitude.  The  difference 
between  the  welfare  system  and  the  bonfire  lies  in  the  dimen- 
sion of  responsibility. 

We  can  analyze  government  policy  better  by  distinguishing 
liberty  fix)m  individual  responsibility.  The  dole  is  one  thing:  that 
the  dole  is  financed  by  confiscatory  taxation  is  another.  Histori- 
cally and  practically,  however,  liberty  and  individual  responsibil- 
ity are  intertwined.  They  are,  especially,  morally  intertwined. 

"Individual  responsibility"  means  accountabiUty;  more 
specifically,  it  means  government-administered  systems  of  account- 
abihty  for  citizens.  Both  liberty  and  individual  responsibility, 
then,  pertain  to  the  citizens'  relationships  with  government. 
Hence,  in  my  usage,  one  citizen  s  crime  against  another  is  not  an 
encroachment  on  liberty,  and  the  practices  of  a  philanthropic 
organization,  even  if  arbitrary,  are  not  departures  from  individual 
responsibihty.  I  shall  sometimes  abbreviate  "individual  responsi- 
bility" as  just  "responsibility." 
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Think  of  liberty  and  responsibility  as  one-dimensional  con- 
tinuous variables.  For  the  sake  of  setting  the  benchmark,  we  can 
describe  the  absolute  liberty  and  absolute  responsibility  that 
constitute  the  Libertarian  Utopia.  Absolute  Uberty  would  be  the 
freedom  of  property,  consent,  and  contract  among  private  par- 
ties. Government  would  maintain  and  enforce  the  legal  order 
and  not  burden  citizens  with  tax  levies  beyond  those  necessary 
to  pay  for  these  protective  services.  This  arrangement  is  the  clas- 
sical Nightwatchman  State,  the  Utopia  of  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, Frederic  Bastiat,  Herbert  Spencer,  William  Graham  Sum- 
ner, Albert  Jay  Nock,  and  other  classical  Hberals.  Here  the 
government  holds  people  accountable  for  their  transgressions  of 
property,  consent,  and  contract — punishing  criminals,  enforcing 
restitution  where  possible,  and  adjudicating  a  thick-skinned  tort 
doctrine — but  it  provides  no  other  benefits  to  citizens.  (Again  I 
hedge  on  the  question  of  local  government  because  local  gov- 
ernment services  beyond  the  Nightwatchman  fianctions  may 
occupy  a  gray  area  between  ordinary  contract  and  state  power.) 
In  the  Libertarian  Utopia,  summarized  in  the  middle  column  of 
figure  1,  the  variables  "liberty"  and  "individual  responsibility" 
both  have  their  extreme  values. 

Departure  from  responsibility — indulgence — takes  various 
forms,  as  summarized  in  the  first  column  of  the  figure.  In  inter- 
actions between  citizens  and  government,  government  acts  with 
indulgence  when  it  gives  benefits  to  citizens — welfare  payments, 
medical  care,  housing,  schooling,  freeways,  and  so  on.  In  its 
policing  of  interaction  among  private  parties,  government 
engages  in  indulgence  in  making  inadequate  punishment  of 
criminals  (meaning  burglars,  not  pot  dealers).  In  its  adjudication 
of  civil  disputes,  government  engages  in  indulgence  by  faihng  to 
make  tort  judgments  against  truly  malfeasant  defendants  or  by 
making  tort  awards  to  fi-ivolous  plaintiffs,  for  example,  in  liabil- 
ity, discrimination,  or  sexual  harassment  suits  beyond  the  bounds 
of  a  thick-skinned  tort  doctrine. 

Encroachment  of  liberty — coercion — takes  the  forms  of 
confiscatory  taxation  (in  excess  of  funding  the  Nightwatchman), 
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Rgure  1.  Departures  from  Responsibility  and  from 
Liberty,  in  Relation  to  the  Libertarian  Utopia. 


conscription,  any  kind  of  restriction  on  consensual  private  activ- 
ity, excessive  punishment  of  criminals  or  detainment  of  sus- 
pected criminals,  making  frivolous  judgments  against  defendants 
in  civil  disputes,  and  failing  to  make  tort  awards  to  truly 
aggrieved  plaintiffs  in  civil  disputes.  (Again,  these  delineations 
apply  in  the  context  of  state  and  national  government;  at  the 
level  of  truly  local  government,  the  contours  of  liberty  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility  are  much  fuzzier.) 

Having  clarified  the  concepts  of  liberty  and  responsibility, 
let  us  now  consider  their  interdependence. 
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Interaction  Between  Liberty  and 
Individual  Responsibility 

Government  must  be  small  and  circumspect  if  society  is  to 
enjoy  a  high  degree  of  liberty  and  a  high  degree  of  individual 
responsibility.  To  explain  the  magnitudes  of  these  two  variables 
in  terms  of  the  people's  general  attitude  toward  government — 
by  whether  or  not  they  view  it  as  wise  and  efficacious — ^we 
might  say  that  liberty  and  responsibility  vary  together  because 
they  depend  alike  on  the  popular  attitude  toward  government. 
Where  people  distrust  government,  they  choose  politically  to 
have  much  liberty  and  much  responsibility.  A  serious  shortcom- 
ing of  this  approach,  however,  is  that  most  people  lack  cogent 
views  in  political  philosophy  Rather,  their  views  on  pubHc  issues 
are,  if  existent  at  all,  superficial,  inconsistent,  piecemeal,  and 
highly  fickle. 

Taking  a  more  marginalist  approach  to  the  interaction  of 
liberty  and  responsibility  (economists  might  call  it  "comparative 
statics"),  one  asks:  How  do  marginal  encroachments  on  liberty 
affect  responsibility?  And  how  do  departures  from  responsibility 
affect  liberty?  I  shall  briefly  mention  the  more  obvious  connec- 
tions only,  then  take  up  some  subtler  morals-based  connections. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  we  should  acknowledge 
another  dynamic:  diminutions  of  liberty  today  can  lead  to  fur- 
ther diminutions  of  liberty  tomorrow,  and  likewise  for  responsi- 
bihty.  Recognized  aspects  of  this  dynamic  include  the  slippery 
slope,  the  force  of  precedent — "How  come  they  have  protection 
from  discrimination  and  we  don't?  How  come  they  get  subsidies 
and  we  don't?" — lock-in  and  status-quo  biases  in  government 
poHcy,  the  prehensile  government  agency,  the  ratchet  effect,  and 
the  intervention  dynamic  (Mises  1978,  75ff;  Ikeda  1997). These 
factors  help  to  explain  how  liberty  and  responsibility,  each  as  a 
historical  variable,  undergo  self-reinforcing  changes — hence  the 
famous  saying  of  the  Revolutionary  Era  about  eternal  vigilance 
being  the  price  of  Hberty.  A  fuller  treatment  of  how  liberty  and 
responsibiUty  evolve  through  time  would  include  discussion  of 
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these  recursive  processes.  Here  the  focus  is  on  how  liberty  and 
responsibihty  influence  one  another  over  time. 

Much  of  the  connection  is  direct  and  obvious.  Welfare  ben- 
efits and  free  government  services,  Hsted  in  the  left  column  of 
figure  1,  must  be  paid  for  by  confiscatory  taxation,  Hsted  in  the 
right  column.  A  similar  direct  symmetry  appears  in  the  bottom 
row,  with  regard  to  government  practice  in  civil  disputes:  frivo- 
lous awards  to  plaintiffs  imply  frivolous  judgments  against  defen- 
dants. 

Other  connections  flow  from  the  political  economy  of  the 
matter.  Commentators  often  point  out  the  pubHc-charge  con- 
nection between  diminished  responsibility  and  diminished  lib- 
erty. If  taxpayers  pay  the  doctor  bills  for  repairing  the  motorcy- 
clists fractured  skull,  then  there  is  a  reason  beyond  parentalism 
for  requiring  him  to  wear  a  helmet.  This  argument  arises  often, 
in  matters  ranging  from  drug  use  to  schoohng.  Hayek  (1960, 
286)  not  only  acknowledged  the  point,  he  employed  it  in  calling 
for  a  requirement  that  individuals  purchase  insurance  for  "old 
age,  unemployment,  sickness,  etc."  (though  he  opposed  a  unitary 
government  institution). Thus,  by  accepting  restricted  individual 
responsibility  as  a  premise,  Hayek  concluded  by  endorsing  an 
encroachment  on  Hberty.'  The  same  dynamic  appears  in  the 
argument  that  immigration  must  be  curtailed  because  the  new- 
comers expand  the  costs  of  welfare  programs.  A  similar  dynamic 
appears  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  Scandinavian  states  that 
engaged  in  forced  sterilization,  "to  spare  the  state  the  heavy  cost 
of  providing  welfare  for  the  backward  and  frail"  (Wooldridge 
1997,  Ml). 

Other  political-economy  connections  also  exist.  In  The 
Road  to  Serfdom  (1944)  Hayek  explains  that  government  plan- 
ning necessitates  encroachments  on  liberty  and  departures  from 
responsibility,  as  the  planning  promotes  the  breakdown  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  the  expansion  of  arbitrary  government.  Thus, 


1.  Note,  however,  that  Hayek  (1960)  uses  "liberty"  a  bit  differently  than  I  do 
here;  see  esp.  pp.  20-21  and  142-44. 
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"the  more  the  state  'plans,'  the  more  difficult  plamiing  becomes 
for  the  individual"  (76).  Governments  operation  of  the  school 
system,  for  example,  may  well  lead  to  restrictions  on  private 
schooling,  in  order  to  keep  "the  plan*'  viable.  Government  often 
favors  its  indulgence  programs  by  hobbling  the  competition." 
Thus,  departures  from  responsibiHty  lead  to  encroachments  on 
Hberty.  Another  connection  ties  the  breakdown  of  the  tort  sys- 
tem to  the  rise  of  regulation  (Wildavsky  1988,  chaps.  4, 8);  again 
the  result  is  encroachment  on  Uberty.  In  general,  a  breakdown  of 
the  rule  of  law  leads  to  encroachments  on  Hberty.  Once  individ- 
ual responsibiHty  loses  force,  Hberty  can  turn  into  a  riot  of 
Hcense.  A  stark  example  is  the  curfew  imposed  during  actual 
urban  riots.  The  influence  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  as  well: 
restrictions  on  Hberty  cause  poverty  or  the  suppression  of  volun- 
tary institutions,  leading  to  government  programs  to  supply 
what  has  been  suppressed. 

Clearly,  Hberty  and  responsibiHty  exhibit  acute  fragiHties, 
vulnerabiHties,  and  instabilities.  Yet  none  of  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations takes  into  account  the  moral  dimension,  where  we 
find  an  affinity  between  the  moraHty  of  indulgence  and  the 
moraHty  of  coercion. 

A  Ship  of  Selves,  But  a  Single  Captain 

Thomas  ScheUing  (1984,  chaps.  3, 4)  has  portrayed  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  bundle  of  multiple  selves,  often  in  conflict.  ScheUing 
describes  how  one  self  can  foil  another  by  acting  strategically. 
The  long-term  self  that  wants  to  quit  smoking  might  foil  a 
short-term  self  by  flushing  the  unsmoked  cigarettes  down  the 


2.  A  tine  example  comes  from  the  making  of  Social  Security  in  1935.  Sena- 
tor Bennett  Clark  proposed  an  amendment  that  >\x>uld  give  companies  and 
their  employes  the  libert\-  to  opt  out  of  the  puWic  program  by  setting  up  a 
parallel  private  pension.  But  Senator  Robert  La  Follette  explained  that  such 
liberrv-  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  new  mdulgence  scheme:  "If  we  shall 
adopt  this  amendment,  the  government . . .  v^'ould  be  imiting  and  encouraging 
competition  with  its  own  plan  which  ultimately  wx>uld  undermine  and  destroy 
it"  (quoted  in  Weaver  1996.  47). 
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toilet.  The  long-term  self  that  wants  to  keep  his  wife  makes 
heartfelt  promises  to  be  more  attentive.  We  aU  experience  regrets 
and  the  tribulations  of  self-command.  Is  each  of  us  merely  a 
bundle  of  ephemeral  impulses  ever  struggUng  among  themselves 
for  control  without  an  inner  judge?  I  think  not. 

For  when  we  reflect  on  our  behavior,  we  may  find  it  coher- 
ent, even  spirituaUy  moving.  Certain  impulses  receive  inner  sup- 
port or  admiration.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  when  we  are  tranquil, 
our  true  self,  an  inward  eye,  tries  to  sort  out  who  we  are  and 
who  we  ought  to  be. 

If  only  it  were  so.  For  when  we  examine  the  inward  eye — 
with  an  eye  yet  ftirther  inward? — we  find  that  it  also  is  multiple 
and  constandy  in  self-conflict.  Our  most  personal  reflections, 
most  searching  judgments,  most  decided  resolutions  are — yer 
more  impulses!  Perhaps  the  impulse  to  smoke  belongs  to  a  dual 
long-term  self  that  wants  to  be  the  being  that  certain  exciting 
achievements  enable  him  to  be,  and  those  achievements  can 
come  only  fix>m  the  steady  nerves  that  smoking  a  cigarette 
affords.  Perhaps  the  impulse  to  neglect  one  s  wife  belongs  to  a 
dual  long-term  self  that  wants  ample  freedom  to  pursue  danger- 
ous adventures,  to  complicate  and  enrich  Ufe  s  loves.  Even  our 
thoughts  are  actions  of  a  sort,  carried  out  by  impulses  or  selves. 
True,  they  are  impulses  operating  at  a  deeper  level,  perhaps  with 
a  powerfiil  influence  over  whole  sets  of  shallower  impulses,  yet 
somewhat  alien  and  suspect  nonetheless.  We  cannot  escape  bit- 
ter struggle  and  sorrow  even  within  the  deepest  level  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Must  we  endure  an  amoral  existence,  the  product  of  a  mere 
struggle  of  opposing  forces  based  on  historical  contingency, 
none  worthier  than  the  rest?  No  heroes  to  root  for,  no  romances 
to  experience,  just  hungers  in  conflict  and  transient  gratifica- 
tions? 

Perhaps  not.  First  of  all,  no  one  ever  said  transient.  Some 
sentiments  breathe  and  rejoice  for  a  hfetime. 

As  for  worthiness^  even  here  we  need  not  surrender.  If  con- 
sciousness, even  in  its  farthest  reaches,  cannot  reveal  to  us  reliable 
indications  of  the  worthy,  let  alone  the  worthiness  algorithm 
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itself,  we  still  have  the  subconscious.  After  all,  the  conscious  must 
emerge  from  somewhere.  Even  within  economic  philosophy, 
Michael  Polanyi  (1958)  tells  of  tacit  or  inarticulate  knowledge, 
which  forms  the  roots  of  our  ideas  and  the  basis  of  our  behefe, 
and  Israel  Kirzner  (1985,  chap.  2)  describes  entrepreneurial  dis- 
covery, a  component  of  human  action  that  is  motivated  but  not 
deliberate. 

But  in  the  realm  of  tacit  knowledge  and  the  subconscious, 
do  we  again  find  multiplicity  and  conflict,  a  lack  of  unitary 
essence  telling  us  what  is  worthy?  Must  we  reach  yet  farther  to 
satisfy  our  yearning  for  a  sense  of  worthiness  that  guides  our 
actions  and  gives  meaning  to  our  lives?  How  do  we  ever  come 
to  say  that  a  story  has  a  moral? 

In  the  end  we  come  to  a  fiandamental  question  of  existence, 
to  which  the  answer  must  be  action,  not  explanation.  Time  to 
act.  If  we  must,  let  us  believe  in  the  soul.  If  the  soul  does  not 
exist,  let  us  invent  it.  A  sense  of  worthiness  is  itself  worthy.  1  sim- 
ply affirm  that  I  belong — my  soul  belongs — to  the  force  for 
affirming  the  sense  of  worthiness  and  meaning.  Happily,  you 
belong  to  that  force,  too. 

The  ship  of  selves,  then,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of  crew- 
members,  each  trying  to  pull  the  ship  s  course  this  way  or  that — 
or  neglecting  it  altogether — to  satisfy  its  special  limited  desire. 
But  the  ship  s  course  results  not  merely  trom  this  difltise  process 
ot  conflict  and  negotiation  among  crew  members.  There  is  also 
the  captain. Though  he  keeps  to  his  cabin  below  deck,  he  works 
his  influence  on  the  crew  members.  Some  he  feeds;  others  he 
starves.  Some  he  tutors  into  new  becomings,  refining  them  to 
specialized  tasks  for  specialized  moments.  He  cajoles  and  disci- 
plines, hoping  to  get  them  to  work  together.  He  is  constant.  He 
wills  but  one  thing.  He  has  a  destiny,  ever  disunt,  and  he  strives  to 
manage  the  crew  so  as  to  follow  the  course  that  now  seems  to 
him  best  calculated  to  make  his  appmach.  He  is  neither  Good  nor 
Bad;  he  simply  is.  His  being  makes  things  good  or  bad.  He  judges 
worthiness  and  he  gives  meaning  to  the  journey. 

Some  may  rejoin,  "What  a  plush  tale  you  tell!  And  what 
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makes  it  so?  What  evidence  can  you  give?  You  offer  us  mere 
myth." 

Myth  indeed,  but  better  a  myth  than  a  vacuum.  For  this 
myth  is  worthy.  And  I  doubt  that  anyone  will  dispute  its  worthi- 
ness. 

The  plea  is  to  try  always  to  end  on  a  note  of  hope  of  char- 
acter integration.  Figure  2  (on  the  next  page)  shows  the  spiral  of 
disintegration  and  reintegration  of  character.  On  top  are  notions 
of  the  integrated  self.  The  arrows  on  the  right  side  bring  the  dis- 
integrative challenges  of  multiplicity  and  inner  conflict.  The 
arrows  on  the  left  side  affirm  a  deeper  resolution,  restoring  inte- 
gration. The  spiral  shows  the  soul  as  the  limit,  impossible  to 
reach  or  reveal,  and  shows  that  being  human  has  two  sides:  one 
to  be  accepted  candidly  for  the  reality  it  is,  the  other  affirmed 
and  made  real  by  hope,  struggle,  and  pain.  The  two  sides,  left  and 
right,  of  figure  2  coincide  with  the  "two  different  sets  of  virtues" 
described  by  Adam  Smith: 

The  soft,  the  gende,  the  amiable  virtues,  the  virtues  of 
candid  condescension  and  indulgent  humanity,  are 
founded  upon  the  one  (namely,  the  set  of  virtues  that 
pertains  to  the  arrows  on  the  right  side  of  figure  2]:  the 
great,  the  awful  and  respecuble,  the  virtues  of  self- 
denial,  of  self-government,  of  that  command  of  the  pas- 
sions which  subjects  all  the  movements  of  our  nature  to 
what  our  own  dignity  and  honour,  and  the  propriety  of 
our  own  conduct  require,  uke  their  origin  from  the 
other  [namely,  the  set  of  virtues  that  pertains  to  the  left 
side  of  figure  2).  (Smith  [1790]  1976,23) 

I  use  the  metaphor  of  the  ship  crew  to  represent  self-multi- 
plicity and  conflict  at  one  level,  and  that  of  the  ship  captain  to 
embody  the  integrative  force  of  a  deeper,  encompassing  self  This 
crew-captain  relationship  is  recursive;  hence  "the  captain"  is  not 
the  soul,  but  merely  the  hope  of  progression  to  character  inte- 
gration and,  for  the  time  being,  resolution. 
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Self-Esteem,  Self-Respect,  and  Dignity 

The  feeling  of  self-esteem  is  one  of  good  cheer  among  the 
crew  in  action,  of  solidarity  among  themselves,  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  in  the  ship  they  serve.  It  often  comes  from  outward 
recognition  of  achievements  to  their  credit.  Although  self- 
esteem  comes  from  positive  reinforcement,  the  feeUng  is  always 
somewhat  illusory,  for  self-satisfaction  naturally  fuels  self-striv- 
ing. Self-esteem  occurs  at  the  shallow  levels  of  the  ship  of  self, 
and  fluctuates  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  achievement  and  recog- 
nition. A  compliment  from  an  admired  soul  will  send  it  soaring; 
a  criticism  or  rejection  will  make  it  sink. 
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Figure  2.  The  Spiral  of  the  Self:  Disintegration 
and  Reintegration  of  Character 


Self-respect  runs  deeper.  John  Rawls  (1971)  speaks  of  two 
aspects  of  self- respect.  "First  of  all, ...  it  includes  a  persons  sense 
of  his  own  values,  his  secure  conviction  that  his  conception  of 
the  good,  his  plan  of  Hfe,  is  worth  carrying  out.  And  second,  self- 
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respect  implies  a  confidence  in  one's  ability,  so  far  as  it  is  within 
one's  power,  to  fulfill  one's  intentions"  (440).We  might  interpret 
as  foUows:  First,  self-respect  requires  a  feeling  that  one  has  a 
coherent  moral  force  within  oneself,  that  the  judging  faculty— 
the  captain— exists.  Second,  self-respect  requires  hope  among 
the  crew  that  the  captain  can  maintain  his  command  and  keep 
his  mission  aUve.  Together  these  two  elements  cause  the  crew  to 
respect  the  captain.  Out  of  respect,  a  crew  member  will  sacrifice 
himself  in  response  to  the  captain's  will.  Personal  responsibility  is 
a  corollary  of  self-respect.^ 

But  a  respectful  crew  member  does  not  always  feel  good 
cheer  in  his  work.  There  can  be  respect  without  esteem.  The 
crew  member  might  question,  negotiate,  or  even  rebel.  Inner 
conflict,  turmoil,  and  inconsistency  belong  to  a  process  of  regen- 
eration of  the  crew,  a  process  of  self-search  and  self-creation.  "A 
foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  Htde  minds"  (Emerson 
1951,  41).  The  capuin's  will  to  travel  ever  onward  might  mean 
that  some  crew  members  who  have  served  their  function  must 
now  be  disposed  of,  and  they,  being  habits  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart,  will  resist.  Inconsistency,  disappointment,  disillusionment, 
and  pain  accompany  self-search,  the  process  of  reaching  back  to 
find  a  deeper  understanding  that  will  reconcile  or  resolve  con- 
flict. The  search  may  yield  the  disappointing  discovery  of  one's 
limitations — so  some  crew  members  in  charge  of  hope  must 
die — or  the  terrifying  resolution  that  the  hopes  can  live  but  only 
by  the  grueling  sacrificial  slayings  of  other  parts  that  are  old  and 
dear.  From  the  search  for  self-respect  comes  both  gratification 
and  despair. 

A  steady  feeling  of  self-esteem,  or  satisfaction,  is  not  possible 
for  the  normal  aspiring  person,  so  it  is  not  any  sort  of  ideal. 
Unflagging  self-respect  may  be  an  ideal,  but  self-respect  is  an 
attitude  about  oneself  projected  inward,  so  it  is  not  generally 
possible  or  even  meaningful  for  an  observer  to  gauge  self-respect 
in  others.  Self-respect  remains  very  personal  and  individual. 


3.The  discussion  here  has  been  influenced  by  the  chapter  entitled  "Dignity, 
Self-Esteem,  and  Self-Respect"  in  Murray  (1988). 
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Individuality  makes  like  actions  differ  among  individuals;  in  each 
case  the  action  plays  a  unique  role  in  a  unique  story.  Self-respect 
is  a  question  not  only  of  our  own  voyages,  but  of  our  omti  des- 
tinations. 

The  observer  cannot  peer  into  the  private  ocean  of  another, 
but  the  observer  can  gauge  the  extent  to  which  someone  com- 
ports himself  in  relations  with  others  so  as  to  afford  himself  self- 
respect.  In  a  word,  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  individual  comports  himself  with  dignity.  Dignity  is  a  social 
phenomenon.  It  is  not  about  how  one  behaves  in  the  exclusive 
company  of  oneself,  but  about  one's  outward  behavior  in  rela- 
tions with  others. 

We  value  dignity  in  our  fellows  because  their  example  and 
standard  aid  us  in  behaving  with  dignity  ourselves,  which  helps 
us  to  respect  ourselves.  By  behaving  with  dignity,  we  take  pos- 
session of  ourselves,  sort  out  our  impulses,  measure  the  worthi- 
ness of  one  impulse  against  another,  clean  ship  if  necessary,  and 
on  the  whole  give  ourselves  a  more  coherent  and  enduring 
sense  of  mission.  The  captain  nourishes  the  crew  members,  but 
he  is  nourished  in  turn  by  them. 

Let  us  place  dignity  then  in  the  foodights  along  with  liberty 
and  responsibility.  Dignity  measures  a  certain  quaHty  in  the 
behavior  of  the  members  of  the  society.  That  quality  has  two 
aspects:  first,  the  extent  to  which  they  guard  their  own  self- 
respect,  or  preserve  their  own  dignity,  in  their  social  behavior; 
second,  the  extent  to  which  they  accommodate  the  self-respect 
of  others,  or  preserve  the  dignity  of  others  with  whom  they 
interact. 

In  preserving  our  own  dignity,  each  of  us  says: 

My  struggles  are  a  necessary  part  of  me,  emerging  fk)m 
my  personal  drama. You  may  hear  a  crew  member  indi- 
cating a  desire  to  be  treated  in  a  belittled  fashion,  but 
now  I  indicate  that  I  will  welcome  no  such  treatment.  I 
have  vaUdity  and  method  in  my  being;  don't  tread  on 
me.  My  drama  is  mine.  I  am  its  author  and  judge.  I  cre- 
ate its  meaning.  By  showing  self-possession,  I  show  that 
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I  possess  my  story,  and  therefore  you  do  not.  It  is  my 
property,  and  you  have  no  right  to  use  it  for  your  pur- 
poses except  with  my  welcome  and  consent,  in  which 
case  I  make  interaction  with  you  part  of  my  being. 

In  preserving  our  own  dignity,  we  affirm  the  myth  of  the 
capuin  and  his  mission.  We  oppose  those  who  would  use  our 
being  without  due  regard  for  our  own  story  our  own  meaning. 
In  preserving  dignity,  we  oppose  those  who  would  demean  us  by 
denying,  disdaining,  or  belitding  the  captain,  the  integrative 
moral  force,  of  our  being. 

In  acting  so  as  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  others,  we  presume 
that  the  individual  is  conducting  his  affairs  as  he  sees  fit,  no  mat- 
ter how  mad  the  method  may  seem.  We  respect  his  individuality. 
We  do  not  dwell  on,  pity,  or  patronize  someone's  apparent 
weakness  or  disadvantage.  We  do  not  attempt  to  rescue  when  no 
rescue  has  been  sought.  We  do  not  judge  or  even  draw  attention 
to,  except  insofar  as  doing  so  is  a  part  of  the  relationship  the 
other  has  willfully  entered  into.  We  honor  an  ethic  of  MYOB — 
Mind  Your  Own  Business.  We  in  no  way  question  the  captain's 
judgment  or  his  command.  Acting  so  as  to  preserve  the  dignity 
of  others  might  also  be  called  acting  with  common  decency. 

The  relationship  between  the  two  aspects  of  societywide 
dignity — guarding  one's  own  self-respect  and  accommodating 
the  self-respect  of  others — will  not  be  considered  here,  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  based  on  a  sense  of 
universal  human  likeness,  or  brotherhood. 

Although  liberty  and  individual  responsibiUty  have  been 
defined  narrowly  within  relations  involving  government,  the 
same  poHtical  orientation  does  not  hold  for  the  definition  of 
societal  dignity.  I  am  considering  dignity  as  exhibited  by  indi- 
viduals throughout  society,  in  all  sorts  of  social  interaction. 

Dignity  is  a  worthy  goal  for  a  political  or  social  movement, 
perhaps  the  worthiest.  But  my  present  goal  is  not  to  celebrate 
dignity  or  to  recommend  a  plan  for  its  achievement.  Rather,  I 
have  introduced  dignity  to  show  the  moral  mechanism  linking 
liberty  and  responsibility.  If  liberty  and  responsibiUty  each  have  a 
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reflexive  relationship  with  dignity,  then  they  have  a  reflexive 
relationship  with  each  other. 

The  Interdependence  of  Dignity  and  Liberty 

If  the  individual  consists  of  multiple  selves,  the  question 
arises:  Should  the  government  protect  Dr.  Jekyll  from  Mr.  Hyde, 
just  as  it  protects  the  innocent  citizen  from  the  criminal?  If  the 
individual  is  multiple,  then  in  a  way  his  actions  are  not  so  per- 
sonal after  all.  One  self  imposes  an  externality  on  other  selves, 
and  externalities  raise  the  issue  of  whether  the  government 
ought  to  intervene.  Americans  commonly  make  the  assumption 
that  intervention  is  called  for  with  regard  to  opium  use,  gam- 
bling, Social  Security,  safety  issues,  suicide,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters. 

But  the  support  for  parentalism  rests  not  only  on  the  notion 
of  the  multiple  self,  but  on  the  presumption  that  the  conflict 
among  the  selves  represents  a  sort  of  moral  collapse.  It  is  rather 
analogous  to  butting  into  a  domestic  dispute.  A  married  couple 
needs  to  learn  how  to  respect  and  tolerate  one  another,  their  dis- 
pute belonging  to  the  drama  of  their  marriage.  In  the  case  of  the 
multiple  self,  the  parentalist  solution  can  make  sense  only  once 
the  hope  for  self-respect  is  lost. The  parentalist  presumes  that  the 
crew  has  taken  over  the  ship,  that  all  respect  for  the  captain  is  lost 
and  the  crew  no  longer  responsive  to  him.  Dignity  is  gone.  It  is 
time,  reasons  the  parentalist,  to  sacrifice  Hberty  as  well. 

Thus,  low  societal  dignity  leads  to  coercion. The  less  the  cit- 
izen preserves  his  own  dignity,  the  less  it  makes  sense  to  say  that 
he  acts  in  keeping  with  the  captain  s  mission.  Such  doubt  about 
individuals'  mastery  over  their  own  behavior  is  manifest  in  the 
war  on  smoking  waged  by  David  Kessler,  the  former  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drugs.  He  views  the  decision  to  smoke 
as  resting  in  the  hands  of  tobacco  companies.  Owing  to  their 
practices,  he  says,  "Most  smokers  are  in  efl^ect  deprived  of  the 
choice  to  stop  smoking."  Part  of  the  reason  Kessler  is  prepared  to 
doubt  the  dignity  of  the  people  is  that,  in  fact,  their  dignity  is  not 
as  high  as  it  might  be.  For  example,  John  Gravett  (1993)  wrote  a 
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magazine  column  titled  "Life-Long  Smokers  Should  Welcome 
HiUarys  *Nico-Tax.'"  Gravett  declares  that  the  First  Lady's  tax 
hike  of  two  doUars  per  pack  "will  surely  bolster  my  resolve  to 
quit."  "I,  like  so  many  other  Hfe-long  smokers,  am  only  waitmg 
for  a  good  enough  reason  to  quit  once  and  for  all"  (54).  Rather 
than  searching  as  an  adult  to  come  to  terms  with  his  habit, 
Gravett  glibly  asks  that  he  (and  all  other  smokers)  be  treated  as  a 
helpless  child.  Citizens  such  as  Gravett  lend  truth  and  legitimacy 
to  Kessler*s  presumptions. 

Low  societal  dignity  motivates  Kessler  s  actions  in  another 
sense,  too.  Dignity  has  two  sides.  Kessler  himself  reflects  low 
societal  dignity  in  the  sense  that  he  is  loath  to  preserve  the  dig- 
nity of  others  by  accommodating  the  self-respect  of  smokers. 

Kessler  s  attitude  typifies  what  Thomas  Szasz  calls  the  thera- 
peutic state  (1963,  212-22;  1990,  253-61).  Viewing  personal 
behavior  in  terms  of  health  and  medical  conditions,  agents  of  the 
therapeutic  state  quickly  attribute  an  individual's  troublesome 
impulse  to  forces  outside  his  moral  being.  Rather  than  seeing 
the  impulse  as  a  test  of  the  captain's  mastery  over  his  crew,  they 
see  it  as  a  sea  monster  that  has  attacked  the  ship  and  now  must 
be  cast  off.  Viewing  the  problem  as  caused  by  an  aHen  force,  they 
fancy  themselves  saviors  stepping  in  to  subdue  the  alien  by 
restricting  its  powers.  Rather  than  viewing  the  enjoyment  of 
gambling,  opium,  or  tobacco  as  growing  out  of  and  belonging  to 
the  being  of  the  individual,  they  view  it  as  an  "addiction,"  an  ill- 
ness or  disease  that,  like  the  mumps  or  smallpox,  has  descended 
on  the  individual  and  now  warrants  "treatment."  Insofar  as  the 
prohibitionists  regard  the  "illness"  as  a  permanent  constitutional 
condition,  a  "sick"  part  of  the  being,  their  coercive  ways  signal 
their  disdain  for  the  validity  of  the  captain. 

If  eroded  dignity  leads  to  erosions  of  liberty,  so  too  does 
eroded  liberty  lead  to  erosions  of  dignity.  ParentaHst  prohibitions 
and  restrictions  flady  tell  the  individual:  "You  are  not  competent 
to  choose  fully;  we  must  circumscribe  your  choice."  As  Isaiah 
Berlin  (1969b)  puts  it,  "to  manipulate  men,  to  propel  them 
toward  goals  which  you — the  social  reformer — see,  but  they 
may  not,  is  to  deny  their  human  essence,  to  treat  them  as  objects 
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without  wills  of  their  own,  and  therefore  to  degrade  them" 
(149).  Parentalism  very  plainly  declares  that  the  captain  is  invalid 
or  incompetent. 

Thus,  the  individual  is  invited  to  play  the  role  of  a  child, 
unable  to  manage  himself  and  unquaHfied  to  judge  for  himself. 
The  individual  must  either  accept  the  role  set  out  for  him  or 
willfully  resist  the  culture  that  presses  him  into  that  role.  Such 
resistance  can  be  psychologically  arduous.  In  the  culture  of 
parentalism  the  childHke  role  creeps  up  on  the  citizenry,  com- 
promising their  dignity.  Individuals  begin  to  surrender  the 
romantic  idea  that  the  captain  is  the  source  and  author  of  one  s 
own  meaning.  Hence  parentalist  encroachments  work  to 
demean  the  individuals  existence. This  is  the  most  tragic  conse- 
quence of  parentalism.  Here  I  wish  to  submit  a  new  term,  to 
stand  for  the  process  and  consequence  of  citizens  being 
demeaned  by  social  practices  and  institutions  (and  I  wish  the 
term  weren't  so  ugly — although,  an  ugly  name  suits  the  beast): 
demeanedization  (pronounced  de-mea-NED-ization).  Although 
one  of  the  important  consequences  of  parentalist  poHcies,  such 
as  drug  prohibition,  Social  Security,  and  occupational  hcensing, 
is  demeanedization,  that  consequence  is  very  rarely  noted  in 
debates  over  such  policies. 

With  the  affront  to  dignity  comes  a  loss  of  personal  respon- 
sibility and  self-possession.  Berlin  (1969a)  explains: 

For  if  I  am  not  so  recognized,  then  I  may  fail  to  recog- 
nize, I  may  doubt,  my  own  claim  to  be  a  fully  indepen- 
dent human  being.  For  what  I  am  is,  in  large  part,  deter- 
mined by  what  I  feel  and  think;  and  what  I  feel  and 
think  is  determined  by  the  feeling  and  thought  prevail- 
ing in  the  society  to  which  I  belong.  (157) 

Psychological  research  supports  Berlins  claim  (Rosenthal 
andjacobson  1968;Merton  1957,430-36).  Parentalism  demeans 
its  subjects  and  becomes  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Parentalism  demeans  people  in  other  ways  as  well.  It  treads 
on  individuality.  The  habit  of  gambling,  drug  use,  or  leaving 
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seat  belts  unbuckled  may  not  even  be  a  personal  problem,  a 
point  of  inner  conflict.  Many  people  roll  the  dice,  snort,  or 
smoke  in  moderation;  they  have  no  misgivings  whatever 
about  their  actions.  Yet  parentahsm  tells  them  that  the  activity 
is  bad,  and  therefore  demands  that  everyone  fit  a  common 
mold.  "But  I  am  an  individual;  I  have  made  myself  unique," 
responds  the  miscreant.  Again,  resistance  is  psychologically 
arduous  and,  weary  of  resisting,  the  individual  succumbs  and 
dignity  suffers. 

Parentalism  also  damages  dignity  by  the  brutaHty  of  enforce- 
ment. Even  those  who  successfiilly  reject  the  moraUty  and  cul- 
ture of  parentalism  may  taste  the  bitterness  of  enforcement. 
Detainment,  questioning,  handcuffing,  strip  searching,  and 
imprisonment  are  brutal,  dehumanizing  experiences  and,  what- 
ever onc*s  political  views,  bound  to  challenge  one's  beHef  in 
one  s  own  mastery  over  existence. 

As  Lord  Acton  s  maxim  reminds  us,  power  tends  to  corrupt. 
Parentalist  encroachment  damages  dignity  also  by  rehearsing  the 
parentalist  in  denying  dignity  to  others.  Coercing  people  at  one 
place  now,  the  parentalist  learns  to  treat  them  with  small  regard 
for  their  self-respect  and  so  becomes  more  incUned  to  coerce 
them  at  another  place  later.  Aside  from  the  moral  corruption  of 
the  public  official,  the  corruption  works  on  the  pubHc  at  large. 
Most  of  the  popular  support  for  parentalist  coercions  Hes  in  the 
notion  that  those  other  people  need  to  be  protected  from  them- 
selves. By  supporting  parenulist  prohibitions,  we  develop  a  habit 
of  demeaning  our  fellow  citizens.  Thus  some  might  say  that 
David  Kessler  and  his  supporters  suffer  from  an  addiction,  that 
Kesslers  moral  corruption  issues  from  his  "coercion  depen- 
dency." 

Liberty  and  dignity  complement  one  another.  Their  mutual 
dependence  helps  to  explain  why  the  price  of  liberty  is  vigi- 
lance. Encroach  on  liberty  this  morning  and  you  cause  an  ero- 
sion of  dignity  this  afternoon,  which  itself  will  generate  a  new 
encroachment  on  Uberty  tomorrow,  and  so  on.  If  we  neglect  this 
multipher  effect,  we  are  apt  to  underestimate  the  hazards  of 
coercion. 
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The  Interdependence  of  Dignity  and 
Individual  Responsibility 

During  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  trucker  Reginald  Denny  was 
dragged  from  the  cab  of  his  truck  and  beaten.  As  he  lay  prone  on 
the  street,  Damien  Williams  bounded  forward  and  hurled  a  rock 
at  his  head.  The  video  tape  showed  that  the  large  rock  was 
thrown  with  such  force  that  it  bounced  off  Denny  s  skull.  At 
Williams's  trial,  the  jury  acquitted  him  of  attempted  murder 
because  "he  was  caught  up  in  mob  violence."  Williams's  stay  in 
prison  may  last  no  longer  than  four  years.  Those  convicted  of 
murder  nowadays  stay  in  prison,  on  average,  for  five-and-a-half 
years. 

The  jury  might  rationalize  its  decision:  How  can  we  punish 
Dr.  Jekyll  for  the  deeds  of  Mr.  Hyde?  We  are  loath  to  see  the 
actions  of  a  Damien  Williams  as  part  of  an  integrated  moral 
force,  to  hold  accountable  all  his  impulses,  including  the  Dr. 
Jekylls,  for  the  action  of  a  Mr.  Hyde.  Williams  is  Uke  a  child,  and 
just  as  we  don't  accord  full  Uberty  to  children,  we  don't  put  chil- 
dren in  prison.  After  all,  Los  Angeles  was  suddenly  transformed, 
the  riot  a  whole  new  experience.  How  is  one  to  know  how  to 
control  himself  in  astoundingly  new  situations?  Like  a  child 
gleefully  dropping  stones  from  a  balcony,  Williams  was  over- 
come by  the  thrill  and  the  turmoil.  Heavy  punishment  would  be 
unfair. 

The  discounting  of  dignity  now  pervades  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Lawyers  invoke  all  manner  of  syndromes,  disorders, 
and  mental  illnesses  to  argue  that  the  defendant  is  not  fliUy 
human,  that  an  alien  force  seized  his  person,  making  the  human 
being  a  mere  host.  Cahfornia  has  no  Department  of  Punish- 
ment, but  a  Department  of  Corrections.  The  offender  is  not 
treated  as  an  integrated  moral  force  that  has  desecrated  the  civil 
order;  he  is  an  incompetent,  defective,  self-contradictory  moral 
force  that  needs  correcting.  He  is  not  fully  human  and  therefore 
should  not  be  held  fully  to  account.  Indeed,  the  less  dignity  the 
citizens  actually  have,  the  more  plausible  this  view  becomes. 

It  seems  sometimes  we  wish  to  deny  all  human  conflict  and 
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instead  pretend  to  a  sustainable,  happy,  official  cooperation.  First 
we  deny  inner  conflict,  regarding  troublesome  impulses  as  the 
result  of  alien  "illnesses"  or  external  circumstances.  Then  we 
deny  the  conflict  between  the  offender  and  society,  abnegating 
punishment  for  "caring"  and  "correction."  As  Thomas  Szasz 
(1990)  says,"We  appear  unable  or  [un]willing  to  accept  the  real- 
ity of  human  conflict.  It  is  never  simply  man  who  offends  against 
his  fellow  man:  someone  or  something — the  Devil,  mental  ill- 
ness— intervenes,  to  obscure,  excuse,  and  explain  away  man's  ter- 
rifying inhumanity  to  man"  (239).  Do  we  cast  ourselves  as  "car- 
ing" and  "correcting"  in  order  to  deny  the  conflict  within  our 
own  breast?  Does  it  testify  to  our  humanity  or  our  hypocrisy 
that  punishment  goes  out  of  fashion? 

The  diminishment  of  societal  dignity  erodes  individual 
responsibility  and,  in  turn,  the  diminishment  of  responsibility 
further  erodes  dignity — hence,  we  see  another  avenue  of 
demeanedization.The  authorities  tell  the  criminal:  "We  are  not 
going  to  punish  you.  You  are  blameless  for  what  happened. You 
did  not  have  the  power  to  prevent  it.  It  happened  to  you. You  are 
a  victim  of  circumstances."  The  criminal  is  invited  to  play  the 
role  of  a  moral  invalid. 

Instead,  to  preserve  the  criminal's  dignity,  the  authorities 
would  say: "What  you  have  done  is  intolerable  to  us.You  must  be 
punished.  That  s  who  we  are,  and  that's  who  you  are. You  might 
change  who  you  are,  but  that  is  your  business." Then  the  crimi- 
nal might  come  to  terms  and  search  his  soul  for  penance. 

Danish  writer  Henrik  Stangerup  tells  a  tale  of  demeanediza- 
tion  in  his  novel  The  Man  Wlio  Wanted  to  Be  Guilty  (1982),  set  in 
a  dystopian  Therapeutic  State  where  "it's  always  the  circum- 
stances that  dictate  our  actions."  People  there  have  adequate 
comfort,  ample  leisure  time,  and  "insurances  from  head  to  toe," 
but  no  individual  responsibility.  When  trouble  arises,  citizens  call 
the  Helpers,  who  correct  the  situation,  sometimes  with  red  and 
green  pills. The  character Torben  is  bored  and  disgusted  with  life, 
especially  with  "the  ease  with  which  everybody  surrendered  to 
the  system."  He  and  his  wife  had  always  considered  themselves 
underground  dissidents,  resisters  who  would  rear  their  son  to 
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know  a  different  ethic.  But  their  spirits  have  been  weakening, 
especially  hers.  One  evening  the  crisis  of  identity  erupts  in  a  bit- 
ter dispute  between  them.  He  recognizes  her  resignation  and 
foresees  a  future  of  meaningless  tedium.  He  becomes  drunk  and 
abusive.  She  calls  for  the  Helpers.  He  beats  her  to  death. 

The  last  stitch  of  self-respect  Torben  could  possibly  retain  lay 
in  being  held  guilty  of  his  action.  But  the  Helpers  tell  him  that 
"punishment  and  guilt  are  not  concepts  we  use  any  more."  They 
will  care  for  his  future.  InTorben's  world,  the  absence  of  individ- 
ual responsibility  causes  such  extreme  demeanedization  that  the 
only  way  for  the  hero  to  proclaim  his  dignity  is  to  fight  for  his 
own  guilt  and  punishment.  That  is  his  last  chance  to  affirm  the 
myth  of  the  captain.  The  novel  is  a  study  of  affirming  ones  dig- 
nity even  when  it  requires  the  complete  sacrifice  of  happiness. 

Refusing  to  punish  demeans  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty.  "Pardoning  the  bad  is  injuring  the  good,"  says  Benjamin 
Franklin.  The  good  stop  feeHng  pride  in  their  behavior  when 
they  see  the  bad  indulged.  "Maybe  they're  not  bad  after  all.  But 
then  I  am  no  longer  good.  So  why  am  I  bothering?"  Indulgence 
of  criminals  sends  a  message  of  moral  emptiness  to  one  and  all: 
"Be  not  ashamed  or  proud,  for  if  the  captain  exists  at  all  he  is 
inane  and  absurd. Your  moral  precepts  are  mere  myths." 

Indulgence  carries  the  same  message  when  it  cakes  the  form 
of  welfare-state  benefits.  Government  dispenses  aid  in  an  anony- 
mous and  arbitrary  manner.  The  benefactors  are  taxpayers,  /brcft/ 
to  pay.  Without  voluntary  contribution,  there  can  be  no  grati- 
tude; without  gratitude,  no  generosity.  No  reciprocity  comes 
about,  just  a  doling  out  from  above.  This  kind  of  relationship  sig- 
nifies moral  emptiness:  the  faceless  state  provides  for  you  regard- 
less of  your  behavior;  no  one  will  ask  whether  you  deserve  your 
benefits.  Thence  arises  the  ethic  of  entidement.  With  respect  to 
education  and  many  health  benefits,  government  programs  rest 
on  the  presumption  that  individuals  or  parents  cannot  care  for 
their  own  needs  or  those  of  their  famiHes. 

Before  creation  of  the  welfare  state  in  America,  when 
mutual  aid  was  pervasive,  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  the  mutual- 
aid  movement,  Tlie  Fraternal  Monitor,  decried  the  rise  of  govern- 
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ment  welfare  programs:  "The  problem  of  State  pensions  strikes 
at  the  root  of  national  life  and  character.  It  destroys  the  thought 
of  individual  responsibihty"  (21  January  1908;  cited  in  Beito 
1990,  720).  Welfare  benefits  place  the  recipient  in  the  role  of 
helpless  supplicant,  and  the  self-reliant  person  in  the  role  of 
sucker.  Again,  pardoning  the  bad  is  injuring  the  good.  In  con- 
trast, mutual  aid  rests  on  reciprocity  and  the  refined  use  of  supe- 
rior local  information.  The  member  down  on  his  luck  receives 
assistance,  knowing  that  it  is  temporary  and  given  for  specific 
reasons  communally  recognized  as  "hard  luck."  He  is  not 
demeaned.  The  institution  would  not  render  assistance  to  a 
member  if  he  were  "undeserving"  (Beito  1990, 1993). 

If  welfare-state  indulgence  demeans  recipients,  it  also  springs 
from  a  collapse  of  dignity.  As  Berlin  (1969a)  observes,  "specific 
forms  of  the  deterministic  hypothesis  have  played  an  arresting,  if 
limited,  role  in  altering  our  views  of  human  responsibility"  (73). 
"Structuralism"  has  always  been  a  major  theme  of  reformers, 
from  Jacob  Riis  to  the  New  Deal,  the  Great  Society,  and  most 
recently  Midnight  Basketball  (Murray  1984,  24-40).  In  his  1890 
tract  for  housing  reform,  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  Riis  described 
tenement  buildings  and  neighborhoods  as  though  the  physical 
structures  themselves  made  residents  miserable.  Calling  for 
expanded  welfare  sutism  in  his  1962  The  Other  America,  Michael 
Harrington  blamed  poverty  on  "the  system."  Welfare  statists 
attribute  misfortune  to  "society,"  "capitalism,"  "the  economy," 
"patriarchy," "greed,"  and  so  on  but  rarely  to  the  individual  expe- 
riencing it.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  David  Kessler's  attitudes 
toward  smokers,  the  attribution  has  some  truth  and  justification. 
As  individuals  surrender  their  dignity,  they  lose  ground  as  authors 
of  their  own  existence.  How  can  one  argue  with  individuals  who 
say,  "Please  help  me,  my  captain  has  fallen  overboard  and 
drowned"?  Low  societal  dignity  leads  to  increases  in  welfare-state 
indulgences.  In  a  paper  entided,  "Hazardous  Welfare-State 
Dynamics"  (1995)  the  Swedish  economist  Assar  Lindbeck  argues 
that  the  entidement  ethic  expands  the  dole  and  the  dole 
enhances  the  entidement  ethic.  Another  Swedish  economist,  Nils 
Karlson  (1993, 180),  argues  that  society  has  gotten  stuck  in  a  sub- 
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optimal  equilibrium  in  which  the  state  encumbers  and  crowds 
out  civil  society.  The  thesis  conforms  to  the  view  of  Gordon  Tul- 
lock  (1995)  that  the  growth  of  government  since  the  1930s  has 
been  a  phenomenon  of  "Bismarckism,"  or  welfare-statism. 

Interdependencies  Illustrated 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  Uberty  and  dignity  are  interdependent 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  dignity  and  responsibihty  are  interde- 
pendent, then  Uberty  and  responsibihty  are  interdependent  by 
way  of  dignity. 

Across  the  top  of  figure  3  are  the  connections  between 
Responsibihty  and  Liberty  that  involve  not  morals  but  the 
dynamics  of  poHtical  economy  discussed  briefly  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  Below  are  the  connections  that  involve  moral 
dynamics,  working  through  Dignity.  Diminished  Liberty  causes 
diminished  Dignity.  Diminished  Dignity  points  straight  back  to 
further  diminished  Liberty,  and  to  diminished  Responsibihty. 
Diminished  Responsibihty  works  its  effects  in  similar  fashion. 

If  we  were  to  posit  a  sudden  exogenous  shock  to  Responsibil- 
ity, the  result  would  be  substantial  first-round  blows  to  Liberty  and 
Dignity,  and  then  secondary  or  multipHer  effects  bouncing  through 
the  system.  We  can  illustrate  the  point  with  another  figure. 

Of  the  connections  shown  in  figure  3,  consider  only  those 
that  point  in  a  clockwise  direction:  Liberty  is  a  function  of 
Responsibihty,  which  is  a  function  of  Dignity,  which  is  a  func- 
tion of  Liberty. 

Now  consider  the  model  shown  in  figure  4.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Day  1 ,  Liberty  checks  the  magnitude  of  Responsibihty, 
and  that  evening  adjusts  itself  to  that  magnitude  according  to  the 
wiggly  positively  sloped  line  in  the  northeast  quadrant  of  the 
figure.  On  the  morning  of  Day  2,  Dignity  checks  the  magnitude 
of  Liberty,  and  that  evening  adjusts  itself  to  that  magnitude 
according  to  the  positively  sloped  line  in  the  northwest  quad- 
rant. This  adjusted  level  of  Dignity  is  reflected  from  axis  to  axis 
in  the  southwest  quadrant;  that  quadrant  is  merely  a  mirror.  On 
the  morning  of  Day  3,  Responsibihty  checks  the  magnitude  of 
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Dignity,  and  that  evening  adjusts  itself  to  that  magnitude  accord- 
ing to  the  positively  sloped  line  in  the  southeast  quadrant.  Now 
we've  gone  full  circle,  and  Liberty  is  ready  again  to  adjust  to 
Responsibility. 

At  point  A  the  system  is  in  stable  equilibrium.  If  we  pass 
through  the  system  beginning  from  point  R^  on  the  Responsi- 
bility axis,  we  keep  coming  back  to  point  A.  Now  suppose  that 
somehow  an  exogenous  event  causes  Responsibility  to  drop 
from  R^  to  Ry.  Liberty  and  Dignity  would  drop  as  well,  but  as 
the  system  cycled,  eventually  it  would  return  to  point  A.  (The 
exogenous  shock  is  assumed,  implausibly,  to  last  only  one 
period.)  It  is  possible  that  wounds  wiU  heal. 

But  wounds  can  also  fester  and  become  gangrenous.  Sup- 
pose that  an  exogenous  event,  say  the  provision  of  universal  gov- 
ernmental Social  Security  pensions,  were  to  shift  Responsibility 
from  R^  to  R^.  In  this  case,  as  we  work  through  the  system  we 
do  not  move  back  to  A  but  rather  sink  further  and  ftirther  until 
finally  we  settle  at  point  B.  The  initial  blow  to  Responsibility 
amounts  to  the  distance  between  R^  and  R^,  the  secondary  or 
multiplier  effects  to  the  distance  between  R^  and  R^.We  have 
stumbled  onto  the  slippery  slope,  and  ultimately  are  stuck  in  a 
system  with  low  Responsibility,  low  Liberty,  and  low  Dignity. 

The  formulations  of  dynamics  shown  here  concord  with 
concerns  expressed  by  Hayek: 

[T]he  most  important  change  which  extensive  govern- 
ment control  produces  is  a  psychological  change,  an 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  people.  This  is  neces- 
sarily a  slow  affair,  a  process  which  extends  not  over  a 
few  years  but  perhaps  over  one  or  two  generations.  The 
important  point  is  that  the  poHtical  ideals  of  a  people 
and  its  attitude  toward  authority  are  as  much  the  effect 
as  the  cause  of  the  political  institutions  under  which  it 
lives.  This  means,  among  other  things,  that  even  a  strong 
tradition  of  poHtical  liberty  is  no  safeguard  if  the  danger 
is  precisely  that  new  institutions  and  policies  will  grad- 
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ually  undermine  and  destroy  that  spirit.  (Hayek,  1955 
Foreword  to  reissue  of  1944,  xi-xii) 

What  Has  America  Become? 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  perceptively  described  the  American 
character  (outside  the  slave  states)  in  the  1830s.  His  description 
probably  continued  to  fit  pretty  v^ell  right  up  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Much  that  he  described  Americans  might  well  be  glad 
to  have  shed:  the  naivete,  the  insensibility  to  art  and  refinement, 
the  repression  of  sensual  and  aesthetic  delights,  the  fervent  reli- 
giosity, the  sanctimony,  the  bounderism,  the  oppressive  con- 
formism.  But  what  of  the  goodwill,  the  hope,  the  self-reliance, 
the  pride  in  oneself?  Only  by  straining  can  we  see  in  Americans 
today  the  following  characteristics  de  Tocqueville  ([1835/1840] 
1945)  saw  in  the  183()s: 

|A|s  soon  as  the  young  American  approaches  manhood, 
the  ties  of  filial  obedience  are  relaxed  day  by  day;  master 
of  his  thoughts,  he  is  soon  master  of  his  conduct.  .  .  . 
|T]he  son  looks  forward  to  the  exact  period  at  which  he 
will  be  his  own  master,  and  he  enters  upon  his  freedom 
without  precipitation  and  without  effort,  as  a  possession 
which  is  his  own  and  which  no  one  seeks  to  wrest  from 
him In  America  there  is,  stricdy  speaking,  no  adoles- 
cence: at  the  close  of  boyhood  the  man  appears  and 
begins  to  trace  out  his  own  path.  (2:202-3) 

Long  before  an  American  girl  arrives  at  the  marriage- 
able age,  her  emancipation  from  maternal  control 
begins;  she  has  scarcely  ceased  to  be  a  child  when  she 
already  thinks  for  herself,  speaks  with  freedom,  and  acts 
on  her  own  impulse [T]he  vices  and  dangers  of  soci- 
ety are  early  revealed  to  her;  as  she  sees  them  clearly,  she 
views  them  without  illusion  and  braves  them  without 
fear,  for  she  is  full  of  reliance  on  her  own  strength,  and 
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her  confidence  seems  to  be  shared  by  all  around  her 

Instead,  then,  of  inculcating  mistrust  of  herself,  they 
constantly  seek  to  enhance  her  confidence  in  her  own 
strength  and  character.  (2:209-10) 

In  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  a  man  has  acquired  some 
education  and  pecuniary  resources,  either  he  endeavors 
to  get  rich  by  commerce  or  industry,  or  he  buys  land  in 
the  uncleared  country  and  turns  pioneer.  All  that  he  asks 
of  the  state  is  not  to  be  disturbed  in  his  toil  and  to  be 
secure  in  his  earnings.  (2:263) 

When  a  private  individual  meditates  an  undertaking, 
however  directly  connected  it  may  be  with  the  welfare 
of  society,  he  never  thinks  of  soUciting  the  cooperation 
of  the  government;  but  he  pubUshes  his  plan,  offers  to 
execute  it,  courts  the  assistance  of  other  individuals,  and 
struggles  manfully  against  all  obstacles.  (1:98) 

When  an  American  asks  for  the  cooperation  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  it  is  seldom  refused;  and  I  have  often  seen  it 
afforded  spontaneously,  and  with  great  goodwiU.  (2:185) 

[I]n  no  country  does  crime  more  rarely  elude  punish- 
ment. The  reason  is  that  everyone  conceives  himself  to 
be  interested  in  furnishing  evidence  of  the  crime  and  in 
seizing  the  deUnquent.  (1:99) 

In  the  United  States  professions  are  more  or  less  labori- 
ous, more  or  less  profitable;  but  they  are  never  either 
high  or  low:  every  honest  calling  is  honorable.  (2:162) 

In  the  United  States  hardly  anybody  talks  of  the  beauty 
of  virtue,  but  they  maintain  that  virtue  is  useful  and 
prove  it  every  day.  (2:129) 
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TocqueviUe  saw  a  people  with  self-reliance  and  self-respect. 
One  of  the  significant  themes  of  his  work  is  that  these  traits 
flowed  from  the  fact  that  American  government  at  the  time  was 
small,  decentralized,  and  permitted  much  freedom  (see  esp.  vol. 
1,  chap.  5;  vol.  2,  book  2,  chaps.  4-10). TocqueviUe  said, "Ameri- 
cans believe  their  fi-eedom  to  be  the  best  instrument  and  surest 
safeguard  of  their  welfare"  (vol.  2, 151). 

Do  Americans  today  retain  these  character  traits?  The  Mex- 
ican American  writer  Richard  Rodriguez  (1994)  remarks  on  the 
American  spirit:  "The  notion  of  self-reliance.  The  notion  of  re- 
creation. More  and  more  I'm  sensing  that  that  kind  of  optimism 
belongs  now  to  immigrants  in  this  country — certainly  to  the 
Mexicans  that  I  meet — and  less  and  less  so  to  the  native-born" 
(36). 

All  the  talk  about  the  breakdown  of  character  in  America 
indicates  more  than  a  passing  media  fad.  The  entidement  ethic, 
victimhood,  privileges  for  minorities  (who  by  one  calculation 
constitute  374  percent  of  the  population),"*  the  assault  on  merit, 
the  stigmatization  of  stigmatization,  the  proHferation  of  psycho- 
logical "disorders,"  the  medicalization  of  behavior  (Szasz  1963; 
Peele  1989),  the  abandonment  of  guilt  and  punishment,  the 
deterioration  of  personal  responsibility — all  seem  to  be  real,  and 
well  along  in  their  institutional  entrenchment. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  character  in  America  would  be 
an  enormous,  wide-ranging  undertaking;  the  changes  during 
just  the  last  few  generations  have  been  stupendous.  Nonetheless, 
sweeping  aside  so  many  stupendous  things  in  order  to  air  a 
hypothesis,  I  submit  that  the  growth  of  government — a  govern- 
ment that  increasingly  treats  citizens  as  children — has  played  an 
important  role,  even  a  leading  role,  in  the  decUne  of  character. 
Figure  5  shows  federal  government  expenditures  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product  from  1850  to  1990  (with  the  war  fiscal 
years  1918-19  and  1940-45  omitted).  From  the  5  percent  range 


4.  The  calculation  is  by  Aaron  Wildavsky,  cited  in  Sykes  (1992, 13). 
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in  1930,  it  has  climbed  steadily  (excluding  the  war  years)  to 
reach  consistendy  more  than  20  percent  in  recent  years.  Adding 
state  and  local  government  oudays  would  bring  the  total  to 
about  35  percent.  This  trend  mirrors  a  massive  decline  in  indi- 
vidual responsibihty.  At  the  same  time,  the  decline  of  Hberty^  has 
been  severe  and  extensive. 
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Figure  5.  Government  Burgeons  Beginning  in  the  1930s 

If  we  are  to  tell  stories  that  begin  with  important  historical 
moments,  looking  to  changes  in  government  poUcy  is  more 
plausible  than  looking  to  spontaneous  changes  in  moral  charac- 
ter. A  significant  change  in  government  poHcy  might  be  devised 
hastily  and  driven  through  to  pohtical  approval;  Robert  Higgs 
(1987)  has  described  how  this  process  often  accompanies  a 
national  crisis.  Moral  character  is  obstinate  and  resihent,  but 
make  no  mistake:  Over  time  moral  character  will  be  altered. 

American  politics  gradually  embraced  statism,  most  notably 
in  the  1930s,  and  major  moral  decHne  occurred  with  a  lag. 
WiUiam  JuHus  Wilson  (1987,  3)  and  other  scholars  have 
described  how,  through  the  1950s,  even  in  ghetto  neighbor- 
hoods, common  decency,  personal  responsibihty,  and  public 
safety  remained  the  norm.  Only  slowly  did  erosions  of  dignity 
take  place,  eventually  feeding  back  into  indulgence  and  coer- 
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cion.  Despite  short-term  fluctuations,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that 
Hberty,  dignity,  and  responsibihty  have  been  on  a  significant  slide 
since  the  early  1930s  and  that  the  problem  has  become  increas- 
ingly virulent  since  the  1960s, 

Our  problems  of  declining  character  have  relatively  litde  to 
do  with  sexual  permissiveness,  homosexuahty,  secularism,  pagan- 
ism, drug  use,  rock  music,  rap  music,  MTV,  television  violence, 
Hov^ard  Stern,  or  Hollywood.  It  is  demeanedization  of  individ- 
uals, witnessed  and  experienced  and  perpetrated  in  actual 
human  relations,  and  legitimized  and  even  celebrated  and  glori- 
fied by  officialdom,  that  really  debases  and  destroys  moral  char- 
acter, and  that  is  what  the  government  does  on  a  vast  scale  with 
its  programs  of  indulgence  and  coercion.  Moral  character  is  suf- 
focated by  the  Nanny  State,  which  tells  us  constantly  not  to 
believe  in  ourselves  for  we  are,  and  will  forever  remain,  children. 
Such  a  fate  is  exacdy  what  Tocqueville  s  final  chapters  warn  us 
against. 

A  Word  to  Fellow  Travelers 

Liberty  and  individual  responsibility  are  made  of  the  same 
moral  cloth.  Both  preserve  and  aflirm  the  dignity  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  myth  of  self-determination  and  self-possession,  of  an 
integrative  self.  By  corollary,  a  kinship  links  coercion,  demeanedi- 
zation, and  indulgence.  The  claim  by  Hayek  that  opened  this 
essay — that  responsibility  and  liberty  go  together  historically — 
can  be  defended  by  appeal  to  the  moral  dimension  of  the  people. 
If  the  argument  has  merit,  it  might  give  pause  to  those  who  tend 
to  favor  one  but  not  the  other.  The  social  democrat  should  fear 
for  personal  fi^edom  when  supporting  programs  of  indulgence, 
and  the  tory-conservative  for  responsibihty  when  supporting 
programs  of  proscription. 

A  Reasoned  Vigilance  for  a  Worthy  Myth 

In  Vie  Devil's  Dictionary,  Ambrose  Bierce  defined  liberty  as 
"one  of  Imagination  s  most  precious  possessions."  Even  when 
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we  try  to  make  her  tangible  by  dressing  her  with  property,  con- 
sent, and  contract,  she  remains  elusive,  ambiguous,  half  in  the 
shadows.  Responsibility  is  more  ritual — ''mere  myth!" — and  dig- 
nity most  vaporous  of  all — "captain  of  one's  soul?  Ha!" 

The  myth  speaks  for  the  complexities  we  cannot  explain. 
The  libertarian  American  founders,  such  as  Thomas  Paine  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  knew  that  this  triad — Uberty,  dignity,  and 
responsibility — deserved  an  eternal  vigilance  because  they  knew 
that  each  had  virtues  not  easily  reduced  to  cogent  argument. 
When  subtle  secondary  effects  abound,  effects  we  sense  but  do 
not  comprehend  in  detail,  we  fail  to  render  their  import  in 
words.  We  manage  only  judgment,  declaration,  and  action. 
Sometimes  the  action  is  a  declaration  of  our  resolve,  put  in  terms 
of  morahty,  or  myths. 

The  myth  of  responsibility,  for  example,  holds  that  the 
wrongdoer  could  have  refrained  from  the  wrong  and  hence  is 
"at  fault,"  "to  blame,"  or  "guilty."  That  is  the  necessary  myth  that 
serves  clumsily  in  place  of  the  subtler  reasoning  that  eludes  us  on 
the  spot  or  fails  to  persuade  the  jury.  A  student  of  the  deeper 
reasons  for  maintaining  a  system  of  individual  responsibility,  such 
as  Hayek  (1960),  knows  better:  "We  assign  responsibiHty  to  a 
man,  not  in  order  to  say  that  as  he  was  he  might  have  acted  dif- 
ferently, but  in  order  to  make  him  different. ...  In  this  sense  the 
assigning  of  responsibility  does  not  involve  the  assertion  of  fact. 
It  is  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  convention  intended  to  make  peo- 
ple observe  certain  rules"  (75). 

Myths  may  help  because  individuals  must  be  made  "to  sub- 
mit to  conventions  .  .  .  whose  justification  in  the  particular 
instance  may  not  be  recognizable"  (Hayek  1948,  22). To  sustain 
the  convention,  to  prevent  massive  fire  riding  by  short-term, 
often  compassionate  impulses,  it  must  be  infused  with  moral 
import,  mythologized  as  in:  "Men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  Rights  .  .  .  among  these  are  Life,  Lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness."  In  this  connection,  Adam 
Smith  wrote: 
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And  thus  religion,  even  in  its  rudest  form,  gave  a  sanction 
to  the  rules  of  morality,  long  before  the  age  of  artificial 
reasoning  and  philosophy.  That  the  terrors  of  religion 
should  thus  enforce  the  natural  sense  of  duty,  was  of  too 
much  importance  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  for  nature 
to  leave  it  dependent  upon  the  slowness  and  uncertainty 
of  philosophical  researches.  (Smith  [1790]  1976, 164) 

He  who  scorns  a  myth  merely  because  it  is  a  myth  misses 
the  point,  and  betrays  a  poor  understanding  of  his  own  moral 
being. 
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If  Government  Is  So 

Villainous,  How  Come 

Government  Officials 

Don't  Seem  Like  Villains? 


The  general  uncertainty  about  the  prospects  of  medical 
treatment  is  socially  handled  by  rigid  entry  require- 
ments. These  are  designed  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  in 
the  mind  of  the  consumer  as  to  the  quaUty  insofar  as  this 
is  possible.  I  think  this  explanation,  which  is  perhaps  the 
naive  one,  is  much  more  tenable  than  any  idea  of  a 
monopoly  seeking  to  increase  incomes. 

— Kenneth  Arrow  (1963, 966) 

At  lunch  one  day  a  colleague  and  I  had  a  friendly  argument 
over  occupational  Hcensing.  I  attacked  it  for  being  anticompeti- 
tive, arguing  that  licensing  boards  raise  occupational  incomes  by 
restricting  entry,  advertising,  and  commercialization.  My  col- 
league, while  acknowledging  anticompetitive  aspects,  affirmed 
the  need  for  licensing  on  the  grounds  of  protecting  the  con- 
sumer fix)m  frauds  and  quacks.  In  many  areas  of  infrequent  and 
specialized  dealing,  consumers  are  not  able,  ex  ante  or  even  ex 
post,  to  evaluate  competence.  I  countered  by  suggesting  volun- 
tary means  by  which  reputational  problems  might  be  handled, 
and  by  returning  to  the  offensive.  1  said  that  in  fact  the  impetus 
for  licensing  usually  comes  from  the  practitioners,  not  their  cus- 
tomers, and  that  Hcensing  boards  seldom  devote  their  time  to 
ferreting  out  incompetence  but  rather  simply  to  prosecuting 


Reprinted  with  changes  fix)m   Economics  and  Philosophy,    10  (1994),  pp. 
91-106,  by  permission  of  Cambridge  University  Press  0266-2671/94. 
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unlicensed  practitioners.  I  mentioned  cross-sectional  findings,  such 
as  those  on  state  licensure,  prices,  and  occupational  in-comes.  Over- 
all, I  characterized  the  professional  establishment  as  a  group  of  vil- 
lains, who  set  the  standards,  write  the  codes,  and  enforce  behavior 
to  enhance  their  own  material  well-being.  The  term  economists 
often  use  for  political  operators  who  seek  government-granted 
resources  or  privileges  is  "rent-seekers."  The  term  is  advanced  espe- 
cially by  Public  Choice  economists  and  connotes  villainy. 

Here,  my  colleague  posed  a  question  that  I  found  very  dis- 
arming: "Don't  you  think  that  the  average  doctor  is  honest?" 
"Don't  you  think,"  he  said,  "that  we  might  get  honest  doctors  on 
the  state  licensing  board?" 

The  question  disarms  one  in  a  great  many  areas  of  policy 
discourse.  Anyone  who  believes  that  a  status  quo  policy  is  grossly 
inefficient,  unjust,  and  inequitable  has  to  come  to  terms  with  it. 
Many  feel  that  gross  inefficiency,  injustice,  and  inequity  mark  the 
status  quo  in  numerous  areas.  Are  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo 
to  be  set  down  as  Uars?  Are  they  all  cynics,  soullessly  clutching 
their  parasitic  rents? 

Another  possibility  is  to  say  that  our  intellectual  opponents 
are  misinformed.  They  believe  that  what  they  want  is  good  and 
what  they  say  is  true.  But  if  so,  why  are  they  misinformed?  Oth- 
ers stand  ready  to  enlighten  them,  to  show  them  that  two  plus 
two  is  not  five.  Why  aren't  they  easily  straightened  out?  If  it  is  u^ 
who  are  misinformed,  why  aren't  we  straightened  out?  And  if 
both  we  and  they  are  misinformed,  why  can't  we  all  at  least 
beheve  the  same  error? 

Self-Sorting  and  Screening 

Individuals  tend  to  seek  out  communities  and  organizations 
that  appeal  to  their  behefs  and  values. They  gravitate  to  positions 
and  responsibiUties  that  suit  their  personal  aspirations  and  ambi- 
tions, and  in  such  pursuits  they  succeed  best.  In  Vie  United  States 
of  Ambition:  Politicians,  Power,  and  the  Pursuit  of  Office  (1992),  Alan 
Ehrenhalt  argues  that  the  political  process  tends  to  select  for 
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those  who  most  beHeve  in  it  and  make  a  career  of  it.  He  suggests 
that  one  advantage  held  by  the  Democratic  party  (over  the 
Repubhcan  party)  is  that  the  Democratic  party  is  more  thor- 
oughly a  party  of  active  government,  so  it  better  attracts  "people 
who  think  running  for  office  is  worth  the  considerable  sacrifice 
it  entails"  (p.  224).  Not  only  does  the  political  process  tend  to 
attract  those  who  beHeve  in  it,  it  also  tends  to  prosper  believers. 

Sometimes  the  community  holds  a  belief  system,  or  culture, 
that  does  not  doveuil  with  the  individual's  prior  beliefs,  in 
which  case  the  individual  must  pursue  one  of  the  following 
courses:  (a)  depart  the  community;  (b)  change  the  culture  of  the 
community  to  suit  his  beliefs;  (c)  play  the  cynic  by  getting  on  in 
the  community  and  supporting  its  goals  while  privately  rejecting 
the  culture;  (d)  remain  within  the  community  but  openly  voice 
a  dissenting  view;  or  (e)  embrace  the  culture  of  the  community. 

For  the  stark  case  of  conflicting  and  firmly  held  beliefs 
course  (a) — departing  the  community — is  the  most  likely.  Thus 
self-sorting  is  a  major  component  of  the  formation  and  persis- 
tence of  organization  culture.  Economists  Hke  Tiebout  (1956) 
and  Buchanan  (1965)  have  ofl^ered  models  in  which  people  self- 
select  into  communities  by  "voting  with  their  feet":  people 
select  the  community  with  the  local  collective  services,  such  as 
swimming  pools  and  security  services,  that  suit  their  tastes.  In 
the  present  case  people  also  self-select  into  communities — com- 
munities with  suiuble  collective  beliefs. 

Course  (b),  remaking  the  culture  to  suit  one's  own  taste,  is 
uncommon.  It  may  occur  in  young  communities  when  a  strong- 
minded  individual  finds  a  position  of  leadership.  Course  (c), 
playing  the  cynic,  is  also  uncommon  when  beHefs  are  squarely  in 
conflict.  If  the  individual  just  keeps  his  mouth  tight  and  his  mind 
skeptical,  he  may  feel  compromised  and  frustrated.  To  play  the 
cynic  one  must  make  his  behavior  neatly  chameleon.  Few  can. 

Course  (d),  open  dissent,  is  not  only  trying  for  the  individ- 
ual, it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  community  and  often  leads  to  sanc- 
tions or  expulsion.  Thomas  Szasz  explains  the  phenomenon  of 
screening  out  heterodoxy  in  the  matter  of  drug  policy: 
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Why  do  we  now  lack  a  right  we  possessed  in  the  past? 
.Why  .  .  .  does  the  federal  government  control  our 
access  to  some  of  mankind's  most  ancient  and  medically 
most  valuable  agricultural  products  and  the  drugs 
derived  from  them?  These  are  some  of  the  basic  ques- 
tions not  discussed  in  debates  on  drugs.  Why  not? 
Because  admission  into  the  closed  circle  of  officially 
recognized  drug-law  experts  is  contingent  on  shunning 
such  rude  behavior.  Instead,  the  would-be  debater  of 
the  drug  problem  is  expected  to  accept,  as  a  premise,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  Umit  the  free 
trade  in  drugs.  All  that  can  be  debated  is  which  drugs 
should  be  controlled  and  how  they  should  be  con- 
trolled." (Szasz  1992, 96;  italics  added.) 

When  behefs  are  squarely  in  conflict,  the  final  course  of 
behavior,  adapting  one's  own  behefs,  is  again  uncommon.  If  the 
individual  tries  to  surrender  his  old  beliefs  for  the  culture  of  the 
community,  he  may  be  surrendering  precious  parts  of  his  self- 
hood. His  old  behefs  are  like  the  deep  roots  of  his  behavior  and 
habits  of  mind,  so  an  effort  to  conform  might  uproot  his  moral 
and  intellectual  foundation. 

When  individual  beliefs  and  values  are  well  established  prior 
to  participation,  therefore,  the  forces  of  self-sorting  and  screen- 
ing tend  to  create  organizations  made  up  of  people  with  fitting 
behefs  and  values.  And,  perforce,  expertise.  Hayek  commented 
on  this  tendency: 

The  organizations  we  have  created  in  these  fields  [labor, 
agriculture,  housing,  education,  etc.]  have  grown  so 
complex  that  it  takes  more  or  less  the  whole  of  a  person's 
time  to  master  them.  The  institutional  expert  ...  is  [fi^- 
quently]  the  only  one  who  understands  [the  institu- 
tion's] organization  fully  and  who  therefore  is  indispen- 
sable  [A]lmost  invariably,  this  new  kind  of  expert  has 

one  distinguishing  characteristic:  he  is  unhesitatingly  in 
favor  of  the  institutions  on  which  he  is  expert.  This  is  so 
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not  merely  because  only  one  who  approves  of  the  aims 
of  the  institution  will  have  the  interest  and  the  patience 
to  master  the  details,  but  even  more  because  such  an 
effort  would  hardly  be  worth  the  while  of  anybody  else: 
the  views  of  anybody  who  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
principles  of  the  existing  institutions  are  not  likely  to  be 
taken  seriously  and  will  carry  no  weight  in  the  discus- 
sions determining  current  poHcy  . . .  [A]s  a  result  of  this 
development,  in  more  and  more  fields  of  policy  nearly  all 
the  recognized  "experts"  are,  almost  by  definition,  per- 
sons who  are  in  favor  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
policy.  .  .  .  The  politician  who,  in  recommending  some 
further  development  of  current  poHcies,  claims  that  "all 
the  experts  favor  it,"  is  often  perfectly  honest,  because 
only  those  who  favor  the  development  have  become 
experts  in  this  institutional  sense,  and  the  uncommitted 
economists  or  lawyers  who  oppose  are  not  counted  as 
experts.  Once  the  apparatus  is  estabUshed,  its  future 
development  will  be  shaped  by  what  those  who  have 
chosen  to  serve  it  regard  as  its  needs.  (Hayek  1960, 291) 

Belief  Plasticity 

Firm  prior  beliefs  give  rise  to  self-sorting  and  screening.  But 
very  often  a  person  comes  to  an  organization  without  strong 
opinions  on  matters  relating  to  the  organization's  purposes.  In 
this  case  a  common  course  for  belief  formation  is  adaptation  to 
the  prevailing  culture.  The  individual  s  lack  of  opinion  usually 
reflects  his  innocence  of  theory  about  those  matters.  In  the  case 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  theory  is  about  how 
the  agricultural  sector  works.  In  the  case  of  the  licensing  board, 
the  theory  is  about  how  hcensing  affects  the  practice  of  the  trade. 

An  individual  uses  his  belief  system  as  an  apparatus  to  cope 
with  his  circumstances.  Like  the  steel  producer  who  chooses  his 
inputs  to  increase  his  profits,  the  individual  tends  to  favor  certain 
ideas  and  theories  that  render  hfe  more  comfortable,  more  pleas- 
ant, and  more  convenient,  given  his  circumstances.  His  current 
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hopes,  information,  opportunities,  and  constraints  affect  how 
readily  he  will  take  to  various  ideas  and  theories. 

By  "belief  plasticity"  I  mean  that  individuals  would  beUeve 
different  ideas  if  they  were  to  pursue  different  goals  or  were  to 
be  inserted  into  a  different  cultural  environment.  The  set  of  ideas 
that  everyone  is  willing  to  admit  as  "the  facts"  does  not  always 
dictate  unequivocally  beliefs  about  how  the  facts  relate  to  one 
another.  This  is  especially  so  for  social  and  poUtical  affairs.  Belief 
structures  are  plastic:  They  are  affected  by  the  heat  and  pressure 
of  everyday  experience.  People — all  people — have  different 
pressures  and  different  yearnings,  and  these  give  rise  to  different 
beliefs.  Were  the  pressures  and  yearnings  otherwise,  so  would  be 
the  beliefs. 

H.  L.  Mencken  demonstrated  a  Ufelong  fascination  with 
belief  plasticity  as  it  manifested  itself  in  a  wide  variety  of  human 
affairs.  What  follows  is  a  sample  from  his  Minority  Report  (1956). 

The  influenza  epidemic  of  1919,  though  it  had  an  enor- 
mous mortahty  in  the  United  States  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
worst  epidemic  since  the  Middle  Ages,  is  seldom  men- 
tioned, and  most  Americans  have  apparently  forgotten 
it.  This  is  not  surprising.  The  human  mind  always  tries 
to  expunge  the  intolerable  from  memory,  just  as  it  tries 
to  conceal  it  while  current.  (Mencken  1956,  169) 

[C]onscription  in  both  cases  [World  Wars  I  and  II] 
involved  the  virtual  enslavement  of  multitudes  of  young 
Americans  who  objected  to  it.  But  having  been  forced 
to  succumb,  most  of  them  sought  to  recover  their  dig- 
nity by  pretending  that  they  succumbed  wiUingly  and 
even  eagerly.  Such  is  the  psychology  of  the  war  veteran. 
He  goes  in  under  duress,  and  the  harsh  usage  to  which 
he  is  subjected  invades  and  injures  his  ego,  but  once  he 
is  out  he  begins  to  think  of  himself  as  a  patriot  and  a 
hero.  The  veterans  of  all  American  wars  have  resisted 
stoutly  any  effort  to  examine  realistically  either  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  service  or  the  body  of  idea  underly- 
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ing  the  cause  they  were  forced  to  serve.  Man  always 
seeks  to  rationalize  his  necessities — and,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  glorify  them.  (176) 

I  was  once  told  by  a  Catholic  bishop  that  whenever  a 
priest  comes  to  his  ordinary  with  the  news  that  he  has 
begun  to  develop  doubts  about  this  or  that  point  of 
doctrine,  the  ordinary  always  assumes  as  a  matter  of  fact 
that  a  woman  is  involved.  It  is  almost  unheard  of,  how- 
ever, for  a  priest  to  admit  candidly  that  he  is  a  party  to  a 
love  affair:  he  always  tries  to  conceal  it  by  ascribing  his 
deserting  to  theological  reasons. The  bishop  said  that  the 
common  method  of  dealing  with  such  situations  is  to 
find  out  who  the  lady  is,  and  then  transfer  the  priest  to 
some  remote  place,  well  out  of  her  reach.  (73) 

The  reaUy  astounding  thing  about  marriage  is  not  that 
it  so  often  goes  to  smash,  but  that  it  so  often  endures.  All 
the  chances  run  against  it,  and  yet  people  manage  to 
survive  it,  and  even  to  like  it.The  capacity  of  the  human 
mind  for  illusion  is  one  of  the  causes  here.  Under  duress 
it  can  very  easily  convert  black  into  white.  It  can  even 
convert  children  into  blessings.  (3) 

Men  always  try  to  make  virtues  of  their  weaknesses. 
Fear  of  death  and  fear  of  Hfe  both  become  piety.  (47) 

The  Network  Externalities  of  Culture 

Belief  systems  exhibit  network  externaUties,  which  is  to  say, 
what  is  best  for  an  individual  to  believe  depends  crucially  on 
what  his  day-to-day  coworkers  believe.  If  the  individual  works 
in  a  Christian  Fundamentalist  church,  he  will  find  it  awkward  to 
believe  that  man  has  evolved  from  apes.  If  he  works  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  he  will  find  it  awkward  to  believe  in 
the  idea  that  current  agricultural  pohcy  is  absurdly  inefficient, 
unjust,  and  inequitable.  The  individual  would  be  out  of  sync 
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with  the  actions,  attitudes,  and  goals  of  the  organization.  His 
coworkers  have  certain  underlying  beHefs  that  form  a  web,  and 
his  opinions  would  upset  that  web.  Coworkers  would  expect  his 
head  to  nod  when  it  would  Hke  to  shake;  when  they  chuckle,  he 
may  be  incHned  to  grimace.  Were  he  to  defend  his  beUefs  his 
coworkers  may  respond  with  cold  seclusion  or  hot  animosity. 
The  smooth  workings  of  the  organization  would  be  upset  by  the 
cultural  impasse.  In  fact,  sheer  novelty  in  behavior,  regardless  of 
its  nature,  can  cause  resentment.  One  can  become  unpopular 
simply  by  doing  something  other  than  the  expected,  regardless 
of  what  that  something  is. 

Upon  entry  into  the  organization  the  individual  is  exposed 
to  certain  information,  embedded  within  certain  ideas.  Hence, 
there  is  a  strong  element  of  information  filtering.  But  in  addi- 
tion, as  the  individual  comes  into  contact  with  these  ideas,  he 
faces  strong  incentives  to  subscribe  to  the  organization  line.  As 
Adam  Smith  wrote  in  TJte  Tlieory  of  Moral  Sentiments: 

Nature,  when  she  formed  man  for  society,  endowed  him 
with  an  original  desire  to  please,  and  an  original  aver- 
sion to  offend  his  brethren.  She  taught  him  to  feel  plea- 
sure in  their  favourable,  and  pain  in  their  unfavourable, 
regard.  She  rendered  their  approbation  most  flattering 
and  most  agreeable  to  him  for  its  own  sake;  and  their 
disapprobation  most  mortifying  and  most  offensive. 
(Smith  1790,116) 

To  be  an  effective  coworker,  to  find  goodwill  among  peers,  to 
fetch  promotions,  the  individual  must  act  in  accordance  with  the 
practices  and  expectations  of  the  group,  and  to  so  act  he  must 
think  the  ideas  of  the  group,  and  to  so  think  he  must,  except  in 
cases  of  dry  cynicism,  believe  the  groups  beHefs.  And  coming  to 
beheve  the  community's  ideas  will  be  an  uncontested  choice  if 
the  individual  is  never  exposed  to  competing  theories. 

Social  psychologist  Robert  Cialdini  (1984)  sets  out  several 
principles  that  help  explain  how  people  come  to  hold  the  beHefs 
they  do.  One  he  calls  "social  proof"  or  "Truths  Are  Us."  The  idea 
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is  that  people  rely  on  the  example  of  those  around  them  as  a  cue 
for  appropriate  behavior  and  proper  thinking.  He  explains  why 
television  producers  use  canned  laughter,  why  bartenders  "salt" 
their  tip  jars  with  doUar  bills,  why  church  ushers  sometimes  salt 
their  collection  baskets,  and  why  evangeHcal  preachers  some- 
times seed  their  audience  with  enthusiasts.  He  explains  how 
members  of  a  cult  can  reinforce  each  others  behefs,  how  a  vic- 
tim can  suffer  a  drawn-out  vicious  assault  with  dozens  of  wit- 
nesses, not  one  calling  for  help,  how  newspaper  reports  of  suicide 
can  spawn  further  suicides,  and  how  hundreds  of  people  can  line 
up  in  orderly  and  willful  fashion  to  partake  of  lethal  poison,  as 
they  did  in  Jonestown,  Guyana,  in  1978.  If  the  example  of  obser- 
vance by  others  can  decide  and  reinforce  such  dreadful  beliefs 
and  practices,  certainly  "social  proof"  can  do  much  to  reinforce 
the  "normal"  belief  and  practices  of  organizations  such  as  duly 
created  government  agencies. 

An  example  is  the  recruiting  of  individuals  to  the  Unifica- 
tion Church  of  the  Reverend  Sun  Myung  Moon.  Here  I  crib 
from  a  discussion  of  obedience  by  George  Akerlof(  1991),  who 
in  turn  cribs  from  social  psychologist  Marc  Galanter  (1979, 
1989). The  recruiting  process  is  made  up  of  four  steps.  As  Akerlof 
explains,  "[pjotential  recruits  are  first  contacted  individually  and 
invited  to  come  to  a  2-day,  weekend  workshop.  These  work- 
shops are  then  followed  by  a  7-day  workshop,  a  12-day  work- 
shop, and  membership"  (1991,  10).  Each  step  of  the  program 
increases  in  cultural  intensity.  The  structure  works  beautifully,  in 
conjunction  with  the  self-sorting  process,  to  keep  the  potential 
recruit  surrounded  by  other  potential  recruits  who  obey  and 
reinforce  the  practices.  The  recruit  who  enters  an  advanced  step 
of  the  program  does  twt  see  the  resistance  that  those  who  have 
dropped  out  would  have  shoum  to  the  cultural  intensification.  Nor 
does  he  see  the  resistance  that  those  who  remained  would  have 
shown  had  they  been  told  in  advance  what  they  were  to 
become.  As  Akerlof  puts  it,"[b]ecause  those  who  disagree  most 
exit,  the  dissent  necessary  for  resistance  to  escalation  of  commit- 
ment does  not  develop"  (1991,  11). 

Related  here  is  another  principle  of  behef  formation  set  out 
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by  Cialdini:  self-consistency  and  commitment.  Because  people 
fancy  themselves  wise  and  consistent  beings,  once  a  person  has 
taken  steps  down  a  certain  path,  he  is  receptive  to  supplementary 
information  and  ideas  that  support  the  initial  decision,  and  he 
tends  to  turn  away  from  information  that  discredits  it.  As  Adam 
Smith  said. 

The  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  our  own  character 
depends  entirely  on  our  judgments  concerning  our  past 
conduct.  It  is  so  disagreeable  to  think  ill  of  ourselves, 
that  we  often  purposely  turn  away  our  view  from  those 
circumstances  which  might  render  that  judgment 
unfavourable.  (Smith  1790, 158) 

Isn't  it  likely  that  "Truths  Are  Us"  and  self-consistency 
would  be  operating  in  the  case  of  those  rising  to  leadership  in  an 
organization?  Consider  the  rise  of  an  individual  to  the  state 
medical  licensing  board.  Most  likely  such  a  person  must  first  be 
a  prominent  and  not-too-innovative  member  of  the  profes- 
sion— bold  innovation  is  often  a  sign  of  irreverence.  Then  per- 
haps he  would  find  a  position  in  the  professional  association. 
After  gaining  the  confidence  of  influential  people  in  the  estab- 
lishment, he  might  finally  join  the  state  Hcensing  board. Through 
the  stages  the  individual  would  be  increasingly  enveloped  by  the 
inner  culture  of  the  profession.  With  each  stage  outside  view- 
points would  be  cleaved  away.  Dissenting  pleas  from  powerless 
outsiders  are  politely  dismissed  and  privately  derogated.  Herbert 
Simon  (1976,  xvi)  says,  a  person  "does  not  live  for  months  or 
years  in  a  particular  position  in  an  organization,  exposed  to  some 
streams  of  communication,  shielded  from  others,  without  the 
most  profound  effects  upon  what  he  knows,  beheves,  attends  to, 
hopes,  wishes,  emphasizes,  fears,  and  proposes."  The  incentive  to 
maintain  and  advance  one's  prior  commitments  to  the  profes- 
sion would  be  enhanced;  to  challenge  or  innovate  would  cause 
disruptions  both  personally  and  in  the  day-to-day  workings  of 
the  organization.  As  James  Q.Wilson  (1989,  110)  says,  "the  per- 
ceptions supplied  by  an  organizational  culture  sometimes  can 
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lead  an  official  to  behave  not  as  the  situation  requires  but  as  the 
culture  expects."  And  only  those  amenable  to  the  necessary 
commitments  would  chmb  the  ladder. 

The  same  argument  apphes  to  any  organization,  whether 
communal,  commercial,  nonprofit,  or  governmental.  But  the 
most  important  apphcation  is  to  government  organizations, 
since  they  have  the  most  far-reaching  and  peremptory  power.  As 
Hayek  (1944, 104)  said,  "the  power  which  a  multiple  millionaire, 
who  may  be  my  neighbor  and  perhaps  my  employer,  has  over 
me  is  very  much  less  than  that  which  the  smsMest  fonctionnaire 
possesses  who  wields  the  coercive  power  of  the  state  and  on 
whose  discretion  it  depends  whether  and  how  I  am  to  be 
allowed  to  live  or  to  work."  Government  officials  wield  incom- 
parably greater  power  than  do  businessmen,  and  they  exercise  it 
with  much  greater  likelihood  of  calamitous  consequence.  One 
need  only  consider  petty  officials  at  the  FDA  who  routinely 
make  decisions  that  prevent  suffering  individuals  from  being 
helped  by  new  drugs. 

The  network  of  belieft  within  a  community  may  be  related 
to  the  idea  of  "path  dependence,"  or  "lock-in,"  discussed  by  Paul 
David  (1985;  see  also  the  important  work  of  Liebowitz  and  Mar- 
golis,  1990).  A  path-dependent  process  is  one  that  reinforces  and 
steers  itself  once  it  has  begun.  Once  members  of  a  primitive 
society  begin  using  copper  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  everyone 
joins  in  the  use  of  copper.  Once  one  particular  textbook 
becomes  customary  for  the  Introductory  Economics  sequence, 
each  professor  has  the  incentive  to  stick  with  that  textbook. 
Once  the  copper  or  textbook  gets  a  foothold,  it  becomes 
"locked  in";  that  is,  the  arrangement  is  the  reason  for  its  own 
perpetuation.  The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  perhaps  the  original 
foothold  was  made  in  an  adventitious  or  shortsighted  way — gold 
actually  would  serve  better  than  copper,  or  some  textbook  other 
than  the  one  chosen — but  once  down  the  path  a  reversal  is  dif- 
ficult to  make.  The  result  may  be  perpetual  suboptimality.  Hats 
off  to  the  French  rationalists  who  forced  their  countrymen  to 
use  the  metric  system — and  chalk  one  up  for  dirigisme. 

David  explains  that  path  dependence  occurs  when  three 
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features  are  present:  technical  interrelatedness,  economies  of 
scale,  and  quasi-irreversibility.  Although  David  explores  techno- 
logical systems,  the  ideas  can  be  appUed  to  beUef  systems  within 
communities  or  organizations.  The  first  feature,  technical  inter- 
relatedness, is  the  need  for  compatibiUty  among  members  of  the 
network.  Again,  network  externalities  are  clearly  exhibited  by 
the  behef  system  of  a  community  A  common  apprehension  of 
ends,  values,  and  opportunities  is  crucial  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
community.  A  mind  with  the  wrong  beUefs  can  disrupt  the 
smooth  working  of  an  organization  in  much  the  same  way  that 
a  stretch  of  railroad  track  with  the  wrong  gauge  can  disrupt  the 
smooth  passing  of  a  locomotive  train. 

David's  second  aspect  of  path  dependence,  economies  of 
scale,  says  that  the  more  that  system  A  is  adopted  within  the 
community,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  bring  an  additional  individual 
into  system  A.  Learning  and  using  the  system  gets  easier  the 
more  the  system  is  used.  This  principle  would  seem  to  apply  to 
belief  systems.  The  more  that  one's  coworkers  share  a  common 
belief  system,  the  more  solidified  and  imposing  that  system  will 
be.  Beliefs  that  are  very  common  come  to  be  taken  as  "common 
sense."  Basic  notions  become  second  nature,  and,  building  on 
basic  notions,  community  practices  produce  a  mortar  of  supple- 
mentary behefs,  procedures,  and  rituals.  Questioning  the  com- 
munity's common  sense  is  sure  to  gain  one  unpopularity.  Often 
basic  cultural  premises  are  so  uncontroversial  that  they  go 
wholly  unstated  and  unchallenged  (see  Kuran  1995). Truths  are 
us. 

When  most  of  the  people  working  in  an  organization  share 
a  behef  system,  newcomers  are  quickly  socialized  and  they  then 
help  solidify  that  system.  In  an  organization,  then,  some  system 
will  come  to  dominate  the  thinking  of  the  workers,  just  as  in  a 
"Polya  urn  scheme"  some  color  will  come  to  dominate  the  balls 
in  the  urn.^  To  change  the  metaphor,  those  who  percolate 


1.  David  (1985, 335)  explains  the  Polya  urn  scheme: "an  urn  containing  balls 
of  various  colors  is  sampled  with  replacement,  and  every  drawing  of  a  ball  of  a 
specified  color  results  in  a  second  ball  of  the  same  color  being  returned  to  the 
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through  the  cultural  filter  of  an  organization  afterward  might 
become  part  of  the  filter  and  enhance  its  purifying  properties. 

The  third  feature  of  path  dependence  is  quasi-irreversibility 
of  investments,  which  is  to  say,  the  costs  of  the  original  capital 
(whether  animal,  mineral,  or  intellectual)  are  at  least  partially 
sunk;  switching  to  a  new  capital  good  would  entail  further 
investment.  The  first  two  features  of  path-dependent  systems 
may  present  a  sufficiently  severe  collective  action  problem  to 
account  for  the  persistence  of  suboptimal  outcomes,  but  quasi- 
irreversibility  reinforces  the  difficulty  of  jumping  to  a  better  path 
once  the  community  has  started  down  a  suboptimal  one.  In  the 
case  of  belief  systems,  Cialdini  and  Adam  Smith  have  told  us  that 
individuals  become  attached  to  their  beliefs.  New  experiences 
that  compel  one  to  change  his  mind  can  be  both  depressing, 
since  his  old  intellectual  investments  will  no  longer  serve  him, 
and  heartbreaking,  since  his  old  investments  will  have  come  to 
hold  personal  and  sentimental  value.  Such  new  experiences  can 
be  tragic,  much  the  way  a  conflagration  can  be.  Hence  the  say- 
ing, "Ignorance  is  bliss."  Like  instaUing  a  smoke  detector,  some- 
times we  program  ourselves  to  detect  and  avert  new  experiences 
and  new  arguments  because  they  would  jeopardize  the  peace  of 
mind  that  our  current  beliefs  aflx)rd  us.  And  sometimes  we 
refrain  fix)m  challenging  the  beliefs  of  another,  not  out  of  fear  of 
jeopardizing  our  own  peace  of  mind,  but  out  of  a  compassionate 
impulse  to  safeguard  his.- 

In  an  important  work,  Timur  Kuran  has  modeled  public 


urn:  the  probabilities  that  balls  of  specified  colors  will  be  added  are  therefore 
increasing  (linear)  fianctions  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  respective  colors 
are  represented  within  the  urn."  It  has  been  shown  that  "the  proportional  share 
of  one  of  the  colors  will,  with  probability  one,  converge  to  unity." 

2.  "The  loss  of  faith,  to  many  minds,  involves  a  stupendous  upset — indeed, 
that  upset  goes  so  far  in  some  cases  that  it  results  in  something  hard  to  distin- 
guish from  temporary  insanity.  It  takes  a  long  while  for  a  naturally  trustful  per- 
son to  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  that  after  all  God  will  not  help  him.  He 
feels  like  a  child  thrown  among  wolves.  For  this  reason  I  have  always  been 
chary  about  attempting  to  shake  religious  faith.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  gain  to 
truth  that  it  involves  is  trivial  when  set  beside  the  damage  to  the  individual" 
(Mencken  1956, 141). 
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opinion  as  a  process  of  path  dependence  and  multiple  equilibria. 
In  his  main  model  individuals  are  endowed  with  "private  prefer- 
ences" and  then  choose  their  "pubUc  preferences,"  or  outwardly 
displayed  preferences. Which  preference  one  finds  most  advanta- 
geous to  display  depends,  due  to  the  peer  effect  and  social  incen- 
tives, on  what  others  are  displaying.^  Thus  suboptimality  might 
become  locked  in,  or  we  might  witness  sudden  revolutionary 
swings  in  outward  preferences — in  the  manner  of  the  French, 
Russian,  Iranian,  and  East  European  revolutions.  Kuran  is  inter- 
ested especially  in  the  attitudes  of  overall  society,  where  exit  is  very 
difficult;  hence  his  focus  on  preference  falsification.  I  am  more 
interested  in  beliefs  within  a  subgroup,  where  exit  is  easier,  and 
hence  my  focus  on  beUef  adaptation  and  self-sorting.  But  it 
should  be  noted  that  Kuran  also  gives  much  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  the  private  preferences  being  dependent  on  the 
path,  thereby  highlighting  the  idea  that  aU  beHef  formation  is  a 
contingent  social  process. 

Much  earUer  William  James  wrote  of  belief  systems  as  a 
social  process  and  acknowledged  the  possibiHty  of  lock-in.  He 
said: 

Our  ancestors  may  at  certain  moments  have  struck  into 
ways  of  thinking  which  they  might  conceivably  not 
have  found.  But  once  they  did  so,  and  after  the  fact,  the 
inheritance  continues.  When  you  begin  a  piece  of  music 
in  a  certain  key,  you  must  keep  the  key  to  the  end.  You 
may  alter  your  house  ad  libitum,  but  the  ground-plan  of 
the  first  architect  persists —  you  can  make  great  changes, 
but  you  can  not  change  a  Gothic  church  into  a  Doric 
temple.You  may  rinse  and  rinse  the  bottle,  but  you  can't 
get  the  taste  of  the  medicine  or  whiskey  that  first  filled 
it  whoUy  out.  (James  1963  [1907],  75) 


3."[A]n  individual,  when  he  joins  a  crowd,  whether  of  Hfe-long  Democrats, 
Methodists  or  professors,  sacrifices  his  private  judgment  in  order  to  partake  of 
the  power  and  security  that  membership  gives  him"  (Mencken  1987  [1921], 

154). 
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James  goes  on  to  explain  that  what  we  caU  "common  sense"  is  in 
fact  the  product  of  circumstances  and,  quite  possibly,  historical 
accidents.  Sometimes  we  find  ourselves  in  conversations  in 
which  our  "common  sense"  and  the  other  guy's  "common 
sense"  cannot  find  much  in  common. 

As  for  the  individual  who  stumbles  into  a  community  and 
finds  herself  travehng  a  path  involving  elaborate  new  beliefs,  the 
story  is  a  case  of  what  the  pragmatist  philosopher  Richard  Rorty 
calls  "contingency."  In  Contingency,  Irony,  and  Solidarity  (1989) 
Rorty  describes  the  broad  terms  of  social  Hfe  as  set,  not  only  by 
necessities  or  human  deliberation,  but  also  by  blind  contingency. 
Who  we  are  is  not  essential,  but  accidental,  the  result  of  what 
family  we  were  born  into,  what  theories  we  were  exposed  to, 
what  schools  we  went  to,  what  jobs  we  landed,  the  time  and 
place  of  our  existence.  Not  only  could  our  physical  doings  have 
been  otherwise,  but  the  way  we  describe  physical  doings,  including 
our  own,  could  also  have  been  otherwise.  Culture  not  only  gen- 
erates incentives  to  believe  in  certain  ideas  rather  than  others,  it 
provides  the  ideas  among  which  we  choose  our  beliefs.  Rorty  s 
view,  like  James  s,  is  uncompromisingly  anti-essentialist — there 
can  be  no  metacultural  description,  only  cultural  ones — and 
hence  he  preaches  concession  to  ironism. 

There  are,  then,  several  distinct  principles  that  help  explain 
uniformity  in  behavior  or  belief  self-sorting  and  screening 
(noted  by  Akerlof  1991),  network  externaUties  and  belief  adap- 
tation (noted  by  Mencken  and  discussed  in  the  context  of  tech- 
nology, not  cognition,  by  David),  filtered  information  (noted  by 
Simon),  imitation  based  on  uncertainty  (congruent  with  Cial- 
dini  and  developed  by  Bikhchandani  et  al.  1992),  preferences  to 
conform  (noted  by  Cialdini,  Adam  Smith,  and  Kuran),  and  sanc- 
tions on  deviants  (discussed  by  Kuran  and  noted  by  Mencken). 

The  Genealogy  of  Organization  Culture 

If  organization  culture  exhibits  lock-in,  there  remains  the 
question  of  which  path  wiU  emerge.  Path  dependence  tells  us 
that  the  enduring  equilibrium  may  have  very  adventitious  ori- 
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gins,  so  in  that  sense  there  may  be  no  way  to  generalize  about 
what  sort  of  equiHbrium  results.  But  the  consideration  of  origins 
and  of  certain  incentives  that  operate  irrespective  of  cultural 
specifics  may  permit  some  generaHzation. 

A  relativist  tradition  beginning  perhaps  with  Protagoras  and 
including  such  thinkers  as  Machiavelli,  La  Rochefoucauld,Vico, 
Mandeville,  Marx,  Spencer,  Nietzsche,  Sumner,  Mencken,  and 
Burke  maintains  that  interest  drives  social  mores,  and  social 
mores  drive  morality.  Members  of  a  community  come  to  call 
"good"  any  behavior  that  promotes  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity and  "bad"  any  that  damages  it.  By  a  process  of  legitimation, 
interest  is  transformed  into  propriety  and  justice.  Thereafter 
community  members  obey  not  only  their  interest  but  also  their 
conscience.  When  a  community  is  isolated  the  culture  governs 
aU  and  the  society  is  tranquil  in  its  practices.  But  if  the  commu- 
nity is  embedded  within  a  larger  society,  the  way  a  government 
agency  is,  the  cultural  development  of  the  agency  is  constrained 
by  the  interests  and  theories  of  the  larger  society.  The  interests  of 
the  society  may  in  fact  be  bred  into  the  members  of  the  agency, 
so  the  agency  may  faithfully  serve  the  greater  good.  But  there 
will  be  some  interests  particular  to  the  agency  and  its  members. 

Everyone  wants  more  comfort  and  wealth.  Almost  everyone 
wants  recognition,  prestige,  eminence,  and  power.  We  want  a 
sense  of  significance,  importance,  potency.  We  feel  important 
when  we  can  believe  a  story  in  which  we  get  to  play  the  hero. 
We  want  to  take  credit  for  both  the  good  and  the  greatness 
achieved.  We  want  to  not  hurt  colleagues  and  associates  near  to 
us.As  Akerlof  (1989, 13)  says,  people  "choose  beliefs  which  make 
them  feel  good  about  themselves."  Call  it  the  self-cxaltatiott  prin- 
ciple. It  will  sometimes  conflict  with  the  conscience,  but  the 
plasticity  of  beHef  will  to  some  extent  permit  the  conscience  to 
accommodate  self-exaltation  even  when  onlookers  perhaps  feel 
it  shouldn't.  Government  officials,  especially  high-ranking  ones, 
find  comfort  and  prestige  in  their  position.  They  will  come  to 
find  legitimacy  as  well.  They  like  to  see  their  agency  s  actions  as 
the  cause  of  achievement,  and  themselves  the  cause  of  the 
agency's  actions.  The  self-sorting  and  screening  effects  tend  to 
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prevent  someone  with  strongly  contrary  views  from  entering 
the  community;  most  of  the  others  join  the  community  and 
embrace  the  culture,  which  claims  importance  and  legitimacy 
The  propensity  of  self-exaltation  is  universal  enough  that  we  can 
expect  it  to  be  one  of  the  forces  shaping  cultural  development — 
that  means  the  pursuit  of  expanded  power  and  a  willful  reluc- 
tance to  surrender  it. 

We  might  also  generalize  on  the  basis  of  agency  founding. 
We  find  what  may  be  called  the  founding  principle:  the  founding 
of  the  agency  gives  a  cultural  foothold  to  certain  theories  and 
goals  that  will  to  a  great  extent  determine  the  belief  system  into 
the  future.  The  push  for  occupational  licensing  was  fueled  by 
doctors  seeking,  often  quite  unabashedly,  to  limit  competition, 
and  justified  by  the  theory  that  society  needs  protection  from 
quacks.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  grew  out  of  the  theory 
that  farmers  were  getting  a  bad  shake  and  the  goal  became 
arranging  price  supports  and  subsidies.The  public  school  system 
was  rationalized  by  the  need  for  instruction  and  the  goal  of  pub- 
lic instruction  persists.  A  mountain  of  Hterature  has  persuaded 
many  people  that  the  public  school  system  is  cause  for  great 
remorse,  but  few  in  the  education  establishment  have  been  per- 
suaded.** As  the  Viennese  social  critic  Karl  Kraus  asks,  "Who  is 
going  to  cast  out  an  error  to  which  he  has  given  birth  and 
replace  it  with  an  adopted  truth?"  (1990, 1 14). Those  who  favor 
laissez  faire  and  doubt  the  efficacy  of  government  are  likely  to 
see  badness  persisting  in  the  cultural  systems  of  government 
agencies,  since  those  agencies  were  founded  to  abridge  laissez 
faire. 

The  self-exaltation  principle  gives  reason  to  believe  that  the 
culture  of  government  agencies  will  favor  expanded  govern- 
ment power,  and  the  founding  principle  gives  another  reason  to 
expect  the  culture  to  be  highly  statist.  Although  outside  theories 


4.  Chubb  and  Moe  (1990, 46)  say  the  following  of  those  in  the  public  school 
establishment:  "Although  traditionally  they  have  tried  to  portray  themselves  as 
nonpolitical  experts  pursuing  the  greater  good,  they  are  in  fact  a  powerful  con- 
stellation of  special  interests  dedicated  to  hierarchical  control  and  the  formal- 
ization of  education." 
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seep  into  the  agency  through  its  many  holes  and  cracks,  given 
belief  plasticity  and  the  network  externaHties  within  the  agency, 
libertarians  have  reason  for  saying  that  government  officials  and 
allied  parties  often  pursue  bad  policies  but  beUeve  in  their  good- 
ness. Thomas  Jefferson  would  agree  that  the  irreproachable  hon- 
esty of  the  members  of  the  medical  licensing  board  is  no  evi- 
dence of  beneficence: 

It  would  be  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in 
the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety 
of  our  rights;  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent 
of  despotism.  Free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy 
and  not  in  confidence;  it  is  jealousy,  and  not  confidence 
which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down 
those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power.  (Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  November  16,  1798) 

Example:  "The  Culture  of  Spending" 

James  L.  Payne  has  written  a  book  about  Congress  that 
emphasizes  belief  plasticity  and  network  externalities  in  cultural 
systems.  He  argues  that  the  beliefs  of  congresspeople  **will  be 
affected  by  the  information  and  opinions  they  are  exposed  to 
day  after  day"  In  fact.  Congress  "is  overwhelmed  by  the  advo- 
cates of  government  programs."  Payne,  who  himself  spent  much 
time  in  the  bowels  of  the  persuasion  process  on  Capitol  Hill 
while  researching  his  book,  provides  data  showing  that  in  the 
persuasion  process  the  ratio  of  pro-spending  voices  to  anti- 
spending  voices  is  more  than  100:1  (1991, 13).  Even  though  one 
might  understand  from  afar  why  only  pro-spending  interests 
seek  the  ear  of  Congress,  in  the  barrage  of  pro-spending  testi- 
mony the  human  mind  simply  succumbs  to  the  senses  and 
begins  to  accept  what  it  hears.  How  unpleasandy  and  unremit- 
tingly jaundiced  one  must  become  otherwise!  Like  the  poles 
that  form  the  cone-shaped  frame  of  a  tepee,  the  lobbyists,  agency 
staffers,  media  personnel,  aides,  and  congresspeople  all  reinforce 
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one  another  s  beliefe.The  principle  of  mutual  reinforcement  is 
nicely  captured  by  an  aphorism  of  Karl  Kraus,  who  wrote  bit- 
terly against  the  First  World  War:  "How  is  the  world  ruled  and 
led  to  war?  Diplomats  lie  to  journalists  and  believe  these  Hes 
when  they  see  them  in  print"  (1990  [ca  1918],  81). 

The  culture  of  spending  on  Capitol  Hill,  explains  Payne, 
revolves  around  two  central  premises:  (i)  "the  philanthropic  fal- 
lacy" or  the  virtual  nonexistence  of  alternative  uses  for  the  citi- 
zen's tax  dollar,  and  (ii)  the  efficacy  of  government  programs. 
Regarding  the  "philanthropic  fallacy,"  Payne  highlights  how  the 
will  to  self-exalt  shapes  beliefs: 

Everyone  wants  to  have  a  high  opinion  of  himself  . .  . 
When  the  congressman  comes  to  Washington,  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  beneficiaries  and  claimants  who  are  plead- 
ing for  his  "help."  He  is  strongly  invited  to  accept  the 
role  of  philanthropist,  strongly  encouraged  to  believe 
that  he  has  assisted  people  and  left  the  country  better  off 
by  funding  government  programs.  .  .  .  This  high  self- 
opinion  would  be  direcdy  threatened  if  the  donor  of 
funds  [that  is,  the  taxpayers]  were  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture. As  soon  as  one  recognizes  that  in  order  to  help 
some  people  you  have  to  hurt  others,  much  of  the  glow 
goes  out  of  being  a  congressman.  For  this  reason,  con- 
gressmen are  reluctant  to  face  the  opportunity-cost 
issue.  (Payne,  1991,53) 

Regarding  the  presumption  of  government  efficacy,  Payne  says, 
"Congressmen  tend  to  trust  that  government  programs  actually 
accomplish  their  intended  purpose.  They  suppose  that  programs 
to  'help  farmers,'  or  'help  science,'  or  'help  the  poor'  actually  do 
what  they  are  intended  to  do.  One  has  to  work  long  and  hard 
pointing  out  defects  in  each  scheme  to  overcome  this  basic 
creduhty"  (Ibid.,  163).  Payne  highlights  the  Truths- Are-Us 
nature  of  these  behefs:  "For  most  congressmen,  spending  pro- 
grams are  cultural  'givens,'  an  aspect  of  their  environment  that 
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they  accept  without  question"^  (Ibid.,  173).  In  discussing  the 
source  of  program  evaluation  information,  Payne  remarks  on  the 
role  of  self-sorting  and  screening:  "personnel  in  government 
agencies  will  tend  to  believe  that  what  their  agency  does  is  use- 
ful. ...  An  official  who  beHeved  his  program  was  useless  or 
harmful  would  probably  weed  himself  out  of  the  agency  even 
before  the  system  expelled  him"  (Ibid.,  36).^ 

Payne  explains  that  the  congresspersons  beliefs  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  adopted  only  once  the  poUtician  enters  the  culture 
of  spending: 

When  the  innocent  enters  poHcy  realms  armed  only 
with  the  general  idea  that  "spending  is  bad,"  he  is  easily 
seduced,  for  this  abstract  homily  is  overpowered  by 
visions  of  starving  millions  and  eroding  continents.  The 
situation  is  not  unUke  sending  a  farm  boy  to  town  and 
telling  him  to  "keep  out  of  trouble."  Because  he  is 
unaware  of  all  the  appeahng  and  subde  forms  "trouble" 
can  take  in  specific  instances,  this  general  advice  is  prac- 
tically worthless.  (Payne  1991,  158) 

Payne  supports  his  theory  with  a  variety  of  forms  of  evidence,  to 
show  that  congresspersons  of  both  parties  become  substantially 
more  pro-spending  the  longer  they  dwell  in  "the  culture  of 


5.  Hayek  (1960,  112)  makes  the  following  related  remark: "For  the  practical 
politician  concerned  with  particular  issues,  these  beliefs  are  indeed  unalterable 
facts  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  is  almost  necessary  that  he  be  unoriginal, 
that  he  fashion  his  program  from  opinions  held  by  large  numbers  of  people. 
The  successful  politician  owes  his  power  to  the  fact  that  he  moves  within  the 
accepted  framework  of  thought,  that  he  thinks  and  talks  conventionally.  It 
would  be  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  for  a  politician  to  be  a  leader  in  the 
field  of  ideas." 

6.  Although  watchdog  agencies  like  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  are  supposed  to  challenge  the  overly  conve- 
nient behefs  of  lawmakers,  such  agencies  in  fact  are  influenced  by  the  lawmak- 
ers themselves  and  are  rather  ineffective  (Payne,  66-70). 
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spending  "  (There  is  an  unresolved  scholarly  debate  on  this  ques- 
tion.^) 

Other  theories  of  congressional  spending,  such  as  pork-bar- 
rel politics,  log-rolling,  and  vote  maximization,  give  the  impres- 
sion that  politicians  must  be  rather  venal  characters.  Payne  gives 
a  different  impression: 

The  high-spending  congressman  does  not  feel  he  is  a 
crook.  He  does  not  perceive  that  he  is  taking  money 
away  fix)m  some  people  to  give  it  to  others.  He  lives  in 
a  world  of  euphemism  where  the  federal  government 
"generates"  a  "general  revenue"  that  well-intentioned 
"public  servants"  can  spend  to  "promote  the  general 
welfare."  (Payne  1991,166) 


7.  One  type  of  evidence  used  by  Payne  is  longitudinal  data,  tracking  over 
time  congresspersom'  voting  records  on  spending  bills,  and  he  presents  evi- 
dence ofcongresspeople  becoming,  beginning  with  their  second  year,  increas- 
ingly in  favor  of  spendmg.  Aka.  Reed,  Schansberg,  and  Zhu  (1996)  also  do  a 
longitudinal  study  and  find  that  the  "culture  of  spending"  results  dissolves  for  a 
sample  size  larger  than  what  Payne  used.  Payne  has  noted  in  correspondence, 
however,  that  the  Aka  et  al.  analysis  does  not  properly  control  for  several  fea- 
tures of  the  problem,  including  prior  government  experience  by  congresspeo- 
ple  (in  which  they  have  been  mimersed  in  a  culture  of  spending  before  their 
firshman  term),  the  "apprentice  effect"  concerning  the  common  peculiarity  of 
first-year  voting  patterns,  the  phenomenon  of  a  congressman  like  Ted  Kennedy 
maxing  out  on  the  spending  barometer  and  therefore  not  evidencing  a  ten- 
dency to  become  more  in  favor  of  spending  over  time,  and  the  way  national- 
defensive  bills  are  handled.  In  private  conversation  with  the  author,  Eric 
Schansberg  has  e.xpressed  a  recognition  of  the  conceptual  vahdity  of  these 
points  in  relation  to  his  own  study,  and  seems  to  feel  that  the  question  of  a  cor- 
relation is  still  an  open  one.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  general  validity  of 
Paynes  culture  hypothesis  really  does  not  depend  on  there  being  a  correlation 
between  voting-for-spending  and  tenure-in-Congress  (although  such  a  corre- 
lation would  be  nice  evidence  for  it).  If  the  acculturation  occurs  prior  to  arrival 
in  office  (for  e.xample,  in  prior  government  service  or  during  the  campaign), 
the  correlation  will  not  be  found,  but  the  culture  theory  might  nonetheless 
help  us  undersund  why  spending  is  as  popular  as  it  is  among  congresspeople.  I 
hope  researchers  try  to  refine  the  empirical  investigation  of  the  culture 
hypothesis. 
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Payne  s  persuasion  hypothesis  answers  many  questions  that  other 
theories  do  not,  including  the  most  immediate  one  of  why 
politicians,  even  with  all  their  platitudes,  seem  more-or-less  sin- 
cere in  their  efforts.^ 

Conclusion:  They  Are  Honest  and 
Rent-Seeking 


. . .  and  they  are  not  the  less  quacks  when  they  happen 
to  be  quite  honest. 

Mencken  (1919, 80) 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  England 
...  is  certainly  much  greater  than  it  was  ...  a  century 

ago [Y]et  during  this  period,  five  years  have  seldom 

passed  away  in  which  some  book  or  pamphlet  has  not 
been  published  .  .  .  pretending  to  demonstrate  that  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  was  fast  decHning,  that  the  country 
was  depopulated,  agriculture  neglected,  manufacturers 
decaying,  and  trade  undone.  Nor  have  these  pubHca- 
tions  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the  wretched  offspring  of 
falsehood  and  venality.  Many  of  them  have  been  writ- 
ten by  very  candid  and  very  intelligent  people;  who 
wrote  nothing  but  what  they  believed,  and  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  they  beheved  it. 

Smith  (1776,327) 

The  proximate  spark  igniting  me  to  write  the  present  paper 
was  my  friendly  argument  over  occupational  licensing.  This 
paper  is  an  extended  response  to  my  colleague  s  challenge  invok- 


8.  One  can  imagine  methods  of  studying  belief  effects  in  organizations.  For 
example,  one  might  learn  about  self-sorting  effects  by  interviewing  those  who 
depart  the  organization  and  those  who  do  not,  or  new  arrivals  versus  veterans. 
One  might  learn  from  studying  massive  shifts  in  personnel,  or  in  the  creation 
of  new  subunits,  staffed  either  by  insiders  or  outsiders,  or  by  a  change  in  where 
the  agency  reports  its  activities. 
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ing  the  honesty  of  the  average  doctor.  I  have  said  that  I  found  his 
point  disarming;  also  I  found  it  a  Httle  naive.  Wouldn't  we  expect 
the  members  of  a  state  licensing  board  to  be  exceptional  and  sin- 
cere advocates  of  the  cause?  Are  we  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
A.M.A.  opposes  midwife  birthing,  the  right  to  die,  and  the 
relaxation  of  prescription  requirements  on  drugs?  Are  we  sur- 
prised that  the  education  establishment  vociferously  opposes 
school  vouchers?  Are  we  surprised  that  civil  engineers  cham- 
pion rail  transit  projects,  that  university  professors  champion  the 
value  of  higher  education,  or  defense  officials,  the  need  for  a 
strong  military?  Of  course  not,  nor  do  we  seriously  doubt  their 
sincerity.  Although  I  firmly  believe  that  occupational  Hcensing 
serves  existing  practitioners  and  disserves  the  pubhc  at  large,  I  do 
not  suspect  venality.  It  does  not  surprise  me  that  a  leading  stu- 
dent of  the  subject  reports  that,  "Despite  the  many  opportunities 
that  exist  for  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  granting  of  Hcenses 
and  deciding  disciplinary  cases,  the  record  is  amazingly  clean."^  I 
hope  that  the  present  paper  lends  structure  and  refinement  to 
the  intuitions  held  in  this  regard. 

Does  the  culture  theory  suggested  here  conflict  with  theo- 
ries that  portray  political  actors  as  cynical  egotists?  Not  necessar- 
ily. We  just  need  to  make  clear  that  when  we  offer  a  description 
based  on  assumptions  of  self-seeking  behavior,  we  present  the 
description  as  one,  simplified  description  of  the  matter,  and  not 
the  one  that  the  political  participants  themselves  beHeve.When 
Milton  Friedman  (1953,  19)  said  we  can  describe  the  growth  of 
a  plant  as  behavior  aimed  at  maximizing  sunlight  exposure  sub- 
ject to  constraints,  he  certainly  was  not  saying  that  the  plant  saw 
it  that  way.  Baldly  cynical  theories  (the  Pubhc  Choice  perspec- 
tive) can  give  useful  insights  into  the  behavior  of  real  people 
who  are  in  fact  not  cynical.  Malady  does  not  imply  malevolence, 
just  as  benefit  does  not  imply  benevolence.  Some  consequences 
are  unintended. 

As   investigators    of  government   failure,  we   may   toggle 

9.  Shimberg  1982,  p.  9.  There  is  much  scholariy  Uterature  on  occupational 
Hcensing,  almost  all  of  it  critical  to  one  degree  or  another.  A  good  survey  is 
Hogan  (1983). 
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between  what  Sanford  Ikeda  distinguishes  as  the  deception  thesis, 
which  he  associates  with  PubHc  Choice  economists,  and  the  error 
thesis,  which  he  associates  with  Austrian  economics.  Austrian 
pohtical  economy,  says  Ikeda,  grants  if  only  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, scruple,  and  pubUc  interest  on  the  part  of  government 
officials  (Ikeda  1997b).  The  present  paper  suggests  that  the  two 
approaches  are  not  necessarily  beginning  with  different  assump- 
tions, but  rather  may  be  describing  the  same  assumptions  in  two 
different  ways  (cf  Ikeda  1997a,  114,  119,  148,  149,  240).  The 
appropriateness  of  each  description  depends  in  part  on  one  s  dis- 
course situation  and  rhetorical  purpose. 

Sometimes  it  is  appropriate  to  incriminate  government  offi- 
cials. For  the  cynical  and  irresponsible  ones,  we  might  deem 
their  behavior  reprehensible.  It  will  depend  on  how  we  delimit 
responsible  beliefs  given  the  individuals  personal  constraints. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  strain  to  see  how  bad  conclusions  might 
have  been  reached  by  thought  processes  that  were  ordinarily 
honest  and  good- willed.  Libertarians  should  meet  and  join  insti- 
tutions of  power,  they  should  cooperate  and  negotiate  with 
those  in  power.  To  do  that  effectively,  we  must  tell  ourselves  that 
it  is  up  to  the  wise  to  undo  the  damage  done  by  the  merely 
good.  10 

No  matter  how  disagreeable  we  may  find  the  culture  of 
another  community,  there  is  no  profit  in  addressing  its  members 
strictly  on  our  terms.  As  Payne  says,  the  "congressman  will  not 
be  persuaded  by  lobbyists  who  beHeve  he  is  a  dishonest  cad" 
(166).  If  the  political-intellectual-academic  arena  is  one  of  cul- 
tural struggle,  success  is  not  called  triumph  or  victory,  but  per- 
suasion. 


10. 1  find  this  saying  in  the  good  and  wise  book  by  Wildavsky  (1988, 91). 
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